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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, 506-7-8 Hale 
Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

KEATOR, FREEMANN & JENKINS, 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MORDECAI & GCADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, 715 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. B. WEAVER, Freeport, Ill. 


JOHN H. TAFF, 27 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ss. B. WRICHT, 74-76 Times Build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CANADA. 


NASSAU B. EACEN, 
Toronto. 


1 Toronto St., 


WwW. B. BENTLEY & CO., Toronto, 
Canada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bent- 
ley,’’ Toronto. 
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White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
have been the standard for years. 
know all about them 


White Lead tinting colors ; 
and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
tinting Pure White Lead. 
color-card free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
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Mauston HutcHinson, M.D., 
Physicians-in-Chief. 








" Suekteiaths St. and Sheridan yon 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
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“Chautauge, esk FREE. 


Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. 
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” TOILET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL W 
ST, 


ESK, WORTH AT RETAIL, 


iF mgr. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR OAR 
LITERARY D1GEstT, Oct. 13; Nov. 10. 


DEA. 


SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 
eet WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THE LAUNDRY -_ Toiter SoaPs.".BORAXINE”’ AND 


$10.00) Vou ger ALL FOR $ 40.00. 


WE Witt SEND Box AND DESK ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You can remit $10.00. 


THe LARKIN Soap Mr6.@ - Bur‘ato.y 





wri A Comemnarion 


“Owen OME” SOA P. 








Seeeneare BUREAU. 


Confidential services offered to literary workers and 
students, professional and business persons, by a wri- 
ter of repute, well known as an author of volumes and 
articles on economic, literary, historical and statisti- 
cal topics; also of repute for special technical and en- 
gineering reports covering a number of years made in 
the service of the General Government. The adver- 
tiser finds himself compelled by advancing years to 
seek less active occupations than those of former years 
as expert, explorer, traveler and journalist. 

Manuscripts examined, criticized, and corrected. 
Estimates made; collaboration, collating, compiling, 
indexing and special proofreading done; library ver- 
ification and reference, book-buying, etc. Business, 
statistical and economic material prepared, tabula- 
tions made, examinations and inquiries undertaken. 
Correspondence private and charges moderate. Well 
known to the publishers of Lrrerary Digest. Refer- 
ences given. Address, Author, Box 21, Bay Ridge, N.Y 
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per cen @ wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Si Silve 4 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full arene oe for applying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wa Rodrees 


Woodman Co,, Sen 20 2872, Boston, Mass, 














BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Cornina, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 


BRUSHNELL’S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS 


They roll up tocopy. Note 
%1.30, post-paid 


are used without a press. 
size, post-paid, #1.00; Letter size, 
by mail. 


A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE. 

H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: ** Ihave used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 
them to press copying books. I could not dispense 
with their use.” 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 §, 4th 8t., Philadelphia. 


JILLUSTRATING 


Pen Drawing, Free-Hand Drawing, Learning to Read 
French, taught in Ernest Knaurrt’s ART STUDENT. 
| 7 back Nos. and 1 year’s subscription from Mar.,°9, 
| for $1.30. THE ART STUDENT, 132 W. nN. ¥. 


| 





23d St., 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 


by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs free. 
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Published Weekly by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
London: 44 Fleet Street Toronto: 11 Richmond Street, West. 


Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months 
copies, ro cents. 


, on trial, $1.00; single 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our 


preter not to have their subscript 


subscribers 
ions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE 


DIGEST to be sent to friends 





LITERARY 
In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 





Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their sehools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAS THE BOND SALE A CORRUPT BARGAIN ? 


HARGES of fraud and gross incompetency are made bya 
number of newspapers against President Cleveland and 
Secretary Carlisle in connection with the recent contract for the 
sale of bonds to the Morgan-Belmont syndicate. It is pointed 
out that the bonds which were privately sold at 104% have been 
sold by the syndicate at 1124, at a profit of about five million 
dollars. The subscription lists were open to the public just 
twenty-two minutes, and in that time the part of the issue which 
is placed in this country was covered, according to reports, ten 
times over at a profit of $7.75 0n each bond. In London the pub- 
lic had a little more time for handing in bids, and the premium 
ranged from 3% to 4% per cent. Itis claimed that, had the Ad- 
ministration followed precedents and invited bids for the bonds, 
instead of concluding a secret contract with a small syndicate, it 
could have secured the terms at which the public are now willing 
to repurchase the bonds, and have saved the country several mil- 
lions. The New York World demands an investigation of the 
“scandal” by Congress, and bases its suspicion of fraud on the 
circumstances that Mr. J. P. Morgan is a former client of Mr. 
Cleveland, and Mr. Stetson, the legal adviser of Mr. Morgan, 
who was the agent of the syndicate in the negotiations, was a 
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partner of Mr. Cleveland when he practised law in New York in 
the interval between his first and second Presidential terms. On 
the other hand, the defenders of the Administration claim that 
the Administration could not have secured better terms under any 
circumstances, and that the eager rush for its bonds is due to 
the restoration of confidence in our financial stability which di- 
rectly resulted from the contract with the syndicate. 

Here is how “the account stands” according to The New York 
World (Dem.) : 


COPPER EEE OOH EERE EE EEE EEE HEHEHE H HHH HEHEHE EHEH EE ES $62 I ox 
Syndicate Premitsm At 104 4Oecccceccveccccccsevecccscccscccssecssensess 7973943 
Oe MINER, 5.« i. aceedesbennsesesdn0a0% : : . «++ $65,112,943 
Syndicate profit to 112K ....rcccccccscscscscccscavcccesscocssssccssevese 4,835,644 
What 1n8tG0 JOUUOTS PRY... ..vccccccs 0. Kandserccensges cas e6senn $69,948,587 
Inside jobbers’ profit to 118............. onccreeeneeceseeresacees 35583, 113 


The public pay and the United States should have received 
United States has lost............ 








Compounded as a sinking fund at 4 per cent. for thirty years, this 

lost profit would be os0neepadeeertenesnnsebesesensenoeers $27,628,676 

Or nearly one half the original loan. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 

Belmont & Morgan buy.........cscceees , $62,315,000 at 104.49 $65,112,943 
DeMmOnst GH DEOTIN BOs so. o.0e0ceeve0s008200000 62,315,000 at 112.25 69,948,587 
Rolmsont & MOPAR SPOR is oc <0. 000000000000006s005b00rbsusbeeneebe $4,835,644 
EmsiGe JO0RSPS. BUF is soscncicccsssccnscss. . »- $62,315,000 at 112.25 $69,948.587 
PRE DE Ws nad ns 00ks5s docks bckbeee cave . 62,315,000 at 118. 739531,700 
Remi SOI OIE a iiiet dit aisiccnsenncassscnend25408008 eee $3,583,113 
GORSTAL DUDE DOs oseicissicccncscecse «+2062, 315,000 at 118, $73,531,700 
Loas by United States 20 the JOBS so occccciescdnsnnecsansnensesess $8,418,757 


Commenting editorially upon this showing, 7he Wor/d says: 
“The bonds are worth much more than 112, and the public was 
not allowed to buy any of them, though subscriptions were 
eagerly sent in for ten times the issue at a much higher price than 
the 112144 at which the syndicate allotted the securities to its 
members. 

“These people took the bonds as well as the profit, and they 
will now proceed to take another heavy profit by marking the 
securities up to their actual market value. 

“Does anybody now suppose that Mr. Cleveland ‘did the best 
he could’ when he secretly sold these bonds to his former client’s 
syndicate at1og4%? With New Yorkers anxious for ten times the 
issue, and with London bankers bidding, as they did yesterday, 
for $600,000,000 at 4% points above the syndicate distributing 
price, can there be any doubt that the issue could have been sold 
in the open market for greatly more than was got for it? Was 
there any necessity or excuse for a secret negotiation with specu- 
lators to discredit the Government and give millions of its money 
away? Is there any possible reason for supposing that a public 
at home and abroad which to-day wants ten or twenty times the 
issue at three or four times the premium would have failed to take 
this $62,315,000 at a much better price than that at which it was 
sold, if the issue had been offered openly in the market? 

“Is there any term but ‘bunco’ with which to describe the 
transaction between the Government and the syndicate ?” 


The New York Sun (Dem.), which cannot be accused of par- 
tiality for the Administration’s financial policy, is a vigorous sup- 
porter of the President’s latest financial transaction. Referring 
to The World’s charges, it says: 


“The blackmailing hand of The New York World is as quick 
to bury its soiled nails in the national credit as in the throat of a 
corporation, or the private life of an individual. For nearly a 
week The Wor/d has intimated that President Cleveland’s course 
in the recent bond transaction was influenced by a ‘consideration.’ 
It has charged that he had a dishonest, dishonorable, and immoral 
motive in fixing the price of the bond issue. Zhe World is de- 
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praved. It is an offense against the people and the country, and 
it should be unspeakable to all decent men. 

“Tf there is a name in mercantile life that stands for high prin- 
ciple and unblemished honor, it is that of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
In respect of steadfast probity and absolute rectitude of method, 
Mr. Morgan’s career is looked upon with pride by évery merchant 
in the United States. His share in the transaction whereby the 
Treasury has acquired the gold it needed, whereby the country’s 
credit has been reaffirmed, whereby he and the great banking 
powers of the world have had their lawful profit, that share is 
unimpeachable. And the relation thereto of the President of the 
United States is likewise beyond reproach. The aspersions that 
are cast upon it by 7ze Wor/d are an imputation against the 
national honor.” 


Discussing the alleged loss to the Government consequent 
upon the secret contract, Zhe Providence Journal (Ind.) says: 


“Those very superficial and ill-informed critics who cry out 
that the enormous demand developed for the latest issue of bonds 
d is another proof that the 
ll AMAA Ty Administration could 
Peay eFC i \|| have made better terms 
ee ee I seem to miss the most 
‘ Important point in the 
contract under which 
these bonds are now to 
be issued. We may as- 
sume, if we choose, that 
the Government could 
easily have disposed at a 
lower rate of interest of 
all the bonds it desired 
to float, though it is by 
no means certain that so 
many investors would 
have eagerly rushed for- 
ward to apply for the 
Government’s obliga- 
tions if the Government 
had not previously shown 
its ability as well as its 
determination to main- 
tain the credit of those 
obligations. But what 
good would it have done to issue more bonds on terms similar 
to those of the last two issues and then be compelled to see the 
proceeds disappear again as before? Instead of repeating that 
folly, the Administration has made an arrangement with the 
most responsible banking-houses in the world which promises 
virtual assurance that an unfavorable rate of exchange against 
the United States will be prevented till next Fall, and the new 
gold thus kept in the Treasury. Is not that worth the price that 
has been paid for it?” 


UNG 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


A similar view is expressed by 7he Philadelphia Times (Ind. 
‘Dem.). It says: 


“If bonds had been offered in the open market at the time this 
negotiation was made, it is questionable if they could have been 
sold at all, and certain that they could not have been sold at any- 
thing like the rate at which the syndicate has placed them. It 
was known to all that at that time the Treasury was on the very 
verge of a suspension of gold payments, and Congress had re- 
fused any measure of relief. All United States bonds were de- 
clining. Government fives had dropped to 113, and the fours of 
1907 to 110.40. Gold, moreover, was going out of the country, 
and if the general public had been asked to subscribe for new 
bonds it could have paid for them only by drawing the gold from 
the Treasury in order to return it, which would have accomplished 
just nothing atall.... 

“The syndicate had come to the relief of the Treasury when its 
credit was falling, and by doing so started its credit up again. 
This is where the syndicate gained and expected to gain. But it 
should require no great knowledge of finance to see that the 
Treasury could not have made this recovery alone, under the con- 
ditions imposed by Congress, and that it was really the confidence 
shown by the foreign bankers that restored confidence at home 
and that has thus induced investors to pay an advanced price for 
bonds which they would not have bought at all at first hand and 
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could not have paid for with any permanent advantage to the 
Government.” 


Brief Comment. 


‘‘What other word describes this business than fraud? A bond 
of the American Government is not a matter of problematic value. 
Its worth can be figured to acent. Why, then, did Mr. Cleve- 
land make a present to these speculators of $9,000,000? Who 
will get this money? Is there going to be a ‘divide,’ and, if so, 
who are in it? Are there any ‘counsel fees’? If so, who gets 
them? Did Francis Lynde Stetson ‘attest’ that secret contract 
for nothing? The people want to have these questions answered, 
and the first duty of the next Congress will be to order an investi- 
gation of this bond sale by a committee with power to send for 
persons and papers.”— The Press (Rep.), New York. 

“The figures of this transaction should not be permitted to dis- 
appear from print in a hurry. The people should have encour- 
agement to reflect on them. The more the matter is studied the 
more shocking the deal appears.”— 7he Enguirer (Dem.), Cin- 
cennat.. 

“No chief magistrate of the nation since Lincoln has been con- 
fronted with so difficult and perplexing a situation as that which 
surrounds Mr. Cleveland in relation to the finances. His own 
party is fighting him, and obstacles that might well discourage 
the most masterful personality are being heaped up against him 
on every hand. His course in this crisis must be judged with the 
greatest charity. We may, however, regard it as very unfortu 
nate that he should appear to have allowed two or three money- 
lenders to dictate terms to the Government in regard to a sale of 
gold which are palpably unreasonable, and which promise such 
enormous profits to them at the cost of the people.”— The Repub- 
lican (Ind.), Springfield. 

“If the syndicate do what it has undertaken, the value of sucha 
service can not be overestimated. The daily loss to business done 
under such conditions as prevailed during the great gold run was 
far in excess of what the interest on the bonds for a year would 
be. The syndicate made the bond issue a success, and the five 
millions or so it may make will be fairly and honestly earned." — 
The Courter-Journal (Dem.), Louzsville. 

“The danger is over. The old ship has once more weathered 
the storm, and each and all of us can now go on abusing old 
Grover to our heart’s content. But the men that know most will 
never forget the service he rendered the Republic in the first week 
in February, 1895."—7he Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Cincin- 
nati, 


“er 


[he contract undertaken by these bankers—to restore and 
protect the Treasury’s gold reserve, and for that purpose to con 
trol sterling exchange in the Government’s interest—is in many 
regards the most extensive, complicated, and onerous contract 
ever entered upon in the history of finance. Services infi- 
nitely less arduous than this have in recent years been rendered 
by banking-houses to embarrassed railways. In at least two 
cases of the kind a cash commission of a million dollars was paid 
by the companies, and in one of these cases the bankers eventu- 
ally lost money heavily on their contract. Possibly it is too early 
yet to expect a rational view of this matter, but the people will 
soon find out the truth in spite of blackguard newspapers and 
blatherskite Congressmen.”—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New 
York. 

““Had the Secretary of the Treasury offered the last issue of 
bonds at open sale and the Government had sustained the im- 
mense loss it has been put to by the secret sale to the syndicate, 
the people would have borne it with fortitude. But when they 
see that this syndicate, within a few days, before even the bonds 
are printed, disposes of the entire issue at profits calculated to 
be between $6,000,000 and $16,000,000, then they have a perfect 
right to complain and to desire to have a specific reason given 
them why the Government did not place the bonds openly. ‘The 
reason assigned, that the Treasury was about to suspend gold 
payments, is not satisfactory."—7he American (Rep.), Nash- 
ville. 

“Tf the people had suffered this enormous loss by an open sale 
with competition it would be tolerable. They could bear it with 
patience. But, as a matter of fact, it was a private dicker be- 
tween the President and his Secretary of the Treasury on one side 
and the representatives of the gold syndicate and the President’s 
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former law partner on the other. The Administration practically 
made a gift of $16,000,000 to the bond syndicate and its specula- 
tive allies."— Zhe Post-Dispatch (Dem,), St. Louis. 

“Tt is perfectly clear that the Treasury officials made a most 
uncalled-for sacrifice of the credit and interest of the United 
States. No argument that can be advanced will reconcile the 
American people to this difference of 141% per cent. between the 
Treasury's price to the syndicate and the current quotation for 
the bonds in the open market. The margin is far too wide to be 
covered by any explanation.”—7he Herald (/nd.), Boston. 


“If the syndicate contract was unnecessary, and if the bonds 
could have just as readily been placed by popular subscription, 
then the contract was either an incredible piece of folly, in which 
the Administration was outrageously swindled by a conspiracy of 
sharpers, or else it was a ‘put-up job,’ with the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury interested in what amounts to a clear 
steal. ‘There is just one circumstance to be considered, however, 
which makes all the difference in the world in considering the 
facts of the case. The negotiation was made with the syndicate 
when the Treasury was in financial distress, threatening to pre- 
cipitate an instant panic.”— 7he Telegraph(Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“The popular notion seems to be that the extraordinary de- 
mand developed for the new bonds means that there was all along 
a strong undercurrent of confidence in our national financial man- 
ageme:it, and that the Government would therefore have done 
better to seek the aid of that confidence than to go ‘to the Jews.’ 
But that understanding of the matter is as thoroughly mistaken 
as anything well could be. The simple truth is that there was no 
such confidence, no such readiness to take United States bonds, 
until the Government had gone ‘to the Jews’ and made its ar- 
rangement with them; and, so far from being an evidence of the 
needlessness of the arrangement, this great demand for our secu- 
rities, this complete restoration of our credit for the time being, 
is the best possible proof of the necessity of that arrangement and 
of its great value to us.”"— 7he Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL BIMETALIC CON- 
FERENCE. 


FOURTH attempt seems likely to be made to secure inter- 

national bimetalism. The German Reichstag, after a stir- 
ring debate, adopted by an overwhelming majority a resolution 
introduced by a conservative Agrarian leader, Count Mirbach, 
instructing the Federal Government to issue invitations for an 
international monetary Congress to consider the question of re- 
habilitating silver as a circulating medium. The Imperial Chan- 
celor, finding that the Conservatives, the Centrists, and the 
Liberals were in favor of the conference, guardedly supported the 
resolution. He admitted that the difference in the value between 
gold and silver continued to affect injuriously the commerce .of 
the nation. 

The strong vote in the Reichstag is believed to indicate a sig- 
nificant change in Germany’s attitude toward bimetalism. In 
the previous conferences the German delegates appeared indiffer- 
ent, if not hostile, to the remonetization of silver, and declared 
themselves entirely satisfied with their monetary system. 

Great Change in German Opinion.—‘‘In May, 1892, when the 
invitation from this country for such a conference was before the 
Reichstag, the president of the Reichsbank, or Imperial Bank of 
Germany, said in a speech in the Upper Chamber of the Prussian 
Diet that ‘Germany could not afford risky experiments and 
she could not decline to join the silver conference; an academi 
ical discussion of the subject might possibly mitigate troubles 
severely felt elsewhere.’ It was in this ‘academic’ spirit that 
Germany sent delegates to the conference, and they were not 
authorized to do anything but discuss. The German delegation 
did even this sparingly, and the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment was one of neutral interest in an issue which the German 
Government, German economists and the German public looked 
upon as closed as far as Germany is concerned. 

“This was only three years ago. It was urged then in the 
leading German papers that while England might need inter- 
national action to meet the crisis in Indian currency, and this 
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country needed aid to support the tons of silver with which it was 
charging its currency, Germany could continue to hold the silver 
which that country still holds with the ratio of silver to gold 
nearly 30 to1, having acquired this silver when the ratio was 
about 16to1. Since the Brussels conference both India and the 
United States—one in June, 1893, and the other in August of the 
same year—have the one suspended the coinage and the other 
the purchase of silver. 

“This action has greatly increased the agitation in Europe in 
favor of bimetalism, and the agitation has made more rapid prog- 
ress in Germany than elsewhere. 

“The bimetalic party in Germany is composed principally of 
the land-holding party and the delegates from South Germany. 
In Prussia, in particular, the fall in the price of agricultural 
products has destroyed the profits of large land-holders and small. 
These have been still further reduced by the reciprocity treaties 
negotiated by Germany with the competing agricultural lands 
east and south, in Kassia, Austria-Hungary, and Rumania, and 
by cheap grain and meat from North and South America and 
Australia. ‘Taxation on land steadily increases in Germany, be- 
cause there is nothing else left to tax, and the demand for relief 
has nearly driven the Conservatives from their old position as 
loyal supporters of the Imperial Administration. 

“These causes undoubtedly influenced Count von Mirbach in 
presenting his motion, and Chancellor von Hohenlohe in support- 
ing it; but beneath this lies a change of opinion in the ruling 
minds in German affairs. They long since admitted that demon- 
etization was a costly error; but the opinion of German experts 
and the danger of publicly retracing this step has prevented any 
official action in favor of bimetalism. Now that this is taken, the 
action stands for a great change on this issue in the most power- 
ful government in Continental Europe.”—7he Press (Rep.), Phil- 
adel phia. 


Success Possible Only Through an Independent Action.— 
“Though the movement in Germany in behalf of an international 
monetary conference is full of hope and promise, we cannot but 
feel that, so far as this country is concerned, it comes at an un- 
propitious time. There seems to be no probability or prospect, 
should such a conference be called, that the people of thiscountry . 
or their interests would be adequately represented. 

“At the invitation of Germany the Government of the United 
States woukl certainly appoint representatives to the conference, 
but such appointments as Mr. Cleveland would make would un- 
doubtedly represent the gold-gambling interests rather than the 
substantial and permanent interests of the people. 

“Apart from this, 7e Comstztution welcomes the agitation in 
Germany in behalf of the joint standard. It will at least be the 
means of showing to our own people that the moment this coun- 
try takes the bit in its teeth, dislodges the Tories from power 
here, and throws off the degrading yoke that has been fastened 
on the sore and galled neck of our own prosperity by British 
bankers and gold gamblers, other nations will be ready to open 
their mints to silver. 

“The success of the whole movement depends on the independ- 
ent action of the United States. The gold gamblers have such 
control over the governments of Europe that they can dictate the 
proceedings of an international conference even before the dele- 
gates are named. But when the people of the United States open 
their mints to the unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, the 
power of the gold gamblers will be destroyed, and this country, 
as well as the countries that join us, will enter upon a career of 
unparalleled prosperity."—7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


Review of the Previous Conferences.—‘“* We may assume that 
the fourth silver conference is in prospect. At all events it is in 
shape to be talked about. A few words on the subject of the 
previous ones are therefore in order. 

“The first was called at the instance of the United States, and 
met at Paris, August 16, 1878. All the great powers of Europe 
except Germany, and most of the lesser ones, took part in it. 
The conference remained in session till August 29. On the day 
before the adjournment, the European delegates, except those of 
Italy, joined in a collective answer to the propositions of the 
United States saying: (1) that it is necessary to maintain in the 
world the monetary function of silver as well as of gold, but that 
the selection of one or the other, or both simultaneously, should 
be governed by the special situation of each State or group of 
States; (2) that the question of the restriction of the coinage of 
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silver should be equally left to the discretion of each State or 
group of States; (3) that the differences of opinion which have 
appeared exclude the discussion of the adoption of a common 
ratio between the two metals. The representatives of the United 
States dissented from these conclusions. Thereupon the confer- 
ence adjourned szne de. 

“The second conference was held at the instance of France and 
the United States. It met in Paris, April 19, 1881. In this con- 
erence Germany and British India participated, in addition to the 
countries represented in that of 1878. It remained in session till 
July 8, having taken one intermission from May 1g to June 30. 
No conclusion was reached, and no vote was taken on the main 
question. The conference adjourned to April 12, 1882, but never 
reassembled. 

“The third conference assembled at the instance of the Presi- 
dent (not of the Congress) of the United States, at the city of 
Brussels, November 22, 1892. The same powers were repre- 
sented as before, with Turkey, Rumania, and Mexico added. 
It remained in session till December 17, when it adjourned, with- 
out taking any action, to May 30, 1893, but did not reassemble at 
that date or at any other time. In this it followed the valuable 
precedent of the conference of 1881. 

“Of course, if there is to be another conference, we shall take 
part in it, but we hope that President Cleveland will not join in 
calling it. We have taken the initiative in three conferences, 
and have been punished by seeing them dissolve in vapor and 
‘pass noiseless out of sight.’ Now let some other country take 
the head of the class, or stand on the dunce-block, as the case 
may be. There is no reason to suppose that a new conference 
would result differently from the three that have gone before; 
but if the Powers of Europe want to take silver into their cur- 
rencies again, we shall be very glad to supply them with all they 
need.”"—The Evening Post (Ind.) New York. 


May Produce a Bad Effect.—‘‘ The silver leaders outside of the 
mining camps are simply cheap-money men. They do not wish 
to make silver any dearer than it is. Their only aim is to make 
our money as cheap as possible. Therefore they take no interest 
whatever in international bimetalism. 

“But aside from these leaders there are many whoreally believe 
in the possibility of the double standard, especially by interna- 
tional cooperation. ‘Temporizing Democratic and ‘Republican 
politicians will eagerly seize upon the present bimetalic demon- 
stration in Germany as a means of holding these honest bimetal- 
ists within their respective party lines. 

“Possibly the means may prove effective until after the Presi- 
dential election next year. If so, the grand battle of the stand- 
ards will only be postponed. And in the mean time nothing will 
be done to protect the Treasury and reestablish confidence. 
The new Congress will be playing for the Presidency, and neither 
party will dare commit itself to any sound policy until after the 
election. 

“In this way the new German bimetalic demonstration may 
produce a very bad effect in this country. By giving our politi- 
cians an opportunity to temporize it is likely to leave aur standard 
in doubt and danger. In view of this prospect our business men 
should bring a pressure to bear upon the Congress at once—a 
pressure that the trimming and time-serving and trading politi- 
cians will find irresistible. They should insist that measures be 
taken at once for the permanent maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard. Otherwise we shall have two years more of bond-selling 
and semi-panic, or else a complete collapse to the silver stand- 
ard."—The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


Brief Comment. 


“Our contention is that if England, France, Germany, Austria, 
and the United States of America will agree upon a coinage ratio 
and take the proper steps to have that ratio enforced and silver 
thus raised to a parity with gold, the silver problem will be 
solved. The United States once came very near to solving that 
problem itself. But we have always been told by the mono- 
metalists that there were no bimetalists of the American kind in 
Europe, and that it would be a waste of time and money for Con- 
gress to ask for a new international bimetalic conference.”"— 7 he 
Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. 


“By all means, the United States must be represented at the 
conference to be called by the German Government, as an inter- 
national agreement on the silver question would do more to un- 
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ravel the tangle into which our political parties have got on the 
money problem than years of agitation in Congress.”"—Pcayune 
(Dem.), New Orleans. , 

“It is plain that the agricultural and land-owning classes of the 
nation, as of France, and Great Britain, and the United States. 
have felt the pinch of falling prices to a degree that has com- 
pelled the attention of the Government and commanded the sup 
port of various other parties in the State. And to avert a politi- 
cal crisis, if not to turn back tendencies which are driving industry 
into intolerable straits, this significant action of the Reichstag 
has been brought about.”— Zhe Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“Even if nothing should come from another international bi- 
metalic conference, there is no reason why any one should object 
to its being held. If anagreement could be reached which would 
result in the adoption of an international standard of bimetalism, 
such a result would be of the highest value to financial and com- 
mercial interests all over the world. Consequently there is every 
reason to wish success to the new movement in favor of a confer- 
ence, which has its center in Germany.”—7he Wordd (Dem.), 
New York. 

“There is then every reason to hope for action in the direction 
of international bimetalism in the early future. It is the more, 
therefore, the duty of the bimetalists in our Congress to strenu- 
ously oppose any legislation which shall hinder the United States 
from joining in any such agreement or from taking the lead in 
it. The struggle for American bimetalism may meanwhile be 
strenuously prosecuted with the assurance that if victory be won 
foreign nations will lose no time in joining in to share the result- 
ing prosperity."—7he Times (Dem.), Chicago. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


HE National Council of Women is now in session at the 
national capital, holding its second triennial convention. 
Seventeen national organizations of women form the Council, 
which represents a member- 
Mis- 
sionary societies, trade or- 


ship of about 700,000. 
ty} 


FTN 
Nail 


ganizations, clubs, political 
leagues, educational socie- 
ties, relief orders, and a 
number of other organiza- 
tions are represented in the 
Council. The platform of 
this federation is very broad. 
Its motto is, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and its object is the 
application of the golden 
rule to society and law. 
The work of the Council is 
four 


carried on through 


standing committees, one on 





Dress Reform, one on Di- 
vorce, one on Equal Pay for 

: MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
Equal Work, and one on 


Patriotism. In her presidential address, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 


described the work of these committees as follows: 


‘*The name of the first committee has the distinctive advantage of indi- 
cating a subject which everybody agrees it is the province of women to 
consider. If, however, this indicates the most universal need, it also indi- 
cates a subject so personal that it is a matter of the greatest delicacy and 
difficulty to deal with. In this connection it would be ungrateful not to 
make public acknowledgment of the distinguished services of Frances E 
Russell, Chairman of the Committee on Dress. Through the work of Mrs. 
Russell and her faithful and ardent colaborers, the demand for hygienic 
and modest dress has secured a hearing in quarters never before reached 
by this appeal. Thecontinued discussion of the subject by Mrs. Russell and 
her associates through the columns of 7he Arena, The Review of Reviews, 
Zhe Woman's Journal, and other progressive papers and magazines 
throughout the country, has awakened an interest in improved dress which 
its most ardent advocates could not four years ago have anticipated. We 
should be far from claiming the credit for the entire force of this wave of 
interest and for the change which indisputably has been wrought in public 
opinion ; but in every corner of our country, in humble hamlets, in artistic 
and exclusive headquarters of clubs, on fashionable streets of our largest 
cities, in the dress clubs of college students gathered in all the great col- 
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leges and universities admitting women, the subject is discussed, and ad- 
vancement in sense and taste is illustrated by the costumes devised and 
worn. Weknow thatin this work the council has been one among many 
influences, but we greatly believe that it has been a dominating one. 
‘Perhaps the work of no other of our committee has been so universally 
misunderstood as that of the Committee on Divorce Reform. At the outset 
the council had no theories concerning divorce whichit wished to foist upon 
the public. Certainly, through the organization of the standing committee, 
it had no intention of expressing a sympathy with what is called ‘easy 
divorce.’ It seemed tothe council in 18 
that masculine arrogance could g¢ 


91, aS it seems to the council in 180s 
no further than to organize a league for 
the avowed purpose of advocating and securing a reform of laws concern- 
ing divorce, from the membership of which women were excluded. 
time immemorial the natural interest of women 


From 
in marriage has been stim- 
ulated by poet, preacher, teacher, essayist, and lecturer, and by the pre- 
vailing tone of society of low and high degree alike. Therefore, if there is 
any subject upon which it would seem consistent with domestic 
domestic habits, domestic 


nature, 
tendency of women to express itself, it would 
seem to be the subject of marriage, and its counterpart, divorce. What 
the council first sought was membership for womenin the National Divorce 
Reform League. This was obtained,and all women were honored, and the 
interests of reform promoted, by securing for Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames membership in said league. At the present time the 
council is not expressing itself regarding the propriety or impropriety of 
divorce per se, but it ison record as demanding that in every State through 
out the Union, that in the United States as a whole, wherever a commission 
is formed to investigate and report upon laws relating to marriage and di- 
vorce, said commission shall be composed of an equal number of men and 
women. 

‘* There is no other demand made by so-called ‘ progressive women’ so 
universally concurred in by the conservative as the demand included inthe 
proposition that equal pay should go with equal work. What the council 
set out to get, it has not yet attained, namely, a statute from the United 
States Congress making this rule universally applicable wherever the Gov 
ernment employs men and women to do the same work. It was a great 
gain for this cause that as employees of the Government the members of 
the Board of Lady Managers received the same per diem for their service 
in connection with the Columbian Exposition that was received by the men 
belonging to the Commission for their services. It would be well for women 
to bear in mind that the indorsement of this resolution is practically in- 
volved in the advancement of civil-service reform, and when it is announced 
that so,ooo employees are now under the protection of the Civil-Service Re- 
form Law it means a great step toward the recognition of the right of 
woman to be paid for her work instead of having her wages restricted by 
the fact of her sex. : 

‘The fourth line of effort undertaken by the council through the standing 
committees is that indicated by the name of 
Committee on Patriotism,’ 
that 


the fourth committee, ‘the 
If the truth shall ever be universally recognized 
to die for one’s country is a service far inferior to living for one's 
country, women must bear a large share in its inculeation. My own con- 
viction is that women should be the inspirers of men. When the transition 
period of which we all talk so much and which seems so long in its passing 
shall be over, women will primarily be the inspirers, secondarily the doe 


rs; 
while men will secondly be inspirers, and primarily the doers 


To-day pa- 
triotism exacts an unprejudiced, unbiased, impartial study of the great 
problems which have become bones of contention between capital and 
labor and of the other great problems whose solution must determine the 
limit of individualism and the limit of government control or interf 


rrerence 
“It is quite impossible that men shall solv 


e these problems wisely who 
have grown up in homes where these great problems were held in abeyance 
to the relatively trifling questions of what we shall eat, and what we shall 
wear, and what our neighbors say, or, indeed, what the last novel or the 
last poem says. Patriotic men cannot be produced in homes where patriotic 
women do not exist. So if one limits the consideration of a woman’s pa- 
triotism to the influence which it should exert in her home,a standing com- 
mittee on patriotism ought to commend itself to the approval of the entire 
nation.” 

The Council is holding daily sessions and is to adjourn at the 
end of this week. Each session is devoted to the consideration 
of a special object. 
Among the _ subjects 
thus far discussed are 
Religion in Public Life, 
Social Purity, Woman 
Suffrage, Temperance 
Re- 
form, Universal Peace, 


Agitation, Dress 
Woman's Wages, and a 
The 


Convention is expected 


number of others. 


to adopt some impor- 
tant changes in its or- 
and 


ganization struc- 


ture. We subjoina few 





press comments on the 


LUCIA E. BLOUNT. 


Congress and its work: 


“The work of the National Council of Women may eventually 
have a great influence upon Federal legislation, but that result 
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will only be reached in time. It may be that the time will come, 
before many decades have passed, when some of the women who 
are meeting this week in the ‘House of Representatives’ of the 
Women’s Council will go to Washington as members of the Fed- 
eral Congress; but who shall prophesy as to the nature and the 
extent of the changes which time will work? All that can be 
said positively at pres- 
that if such 
things come about the 
women will already 
have had the training 


en ne 





ent is 


of years in the parlia 
mentary practise of 
the national council, 
so far as concerns con- 
of and ac- 
tion upon public ques- 
tions. 

“One feature of the 
present convention at 
Washington is the 
freedom from all lines 
of faith, creed or other 
distinctions. There 
are Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, 
and perhaps atheists, 


sideration 


or at least those whose 
creed is heterodox, 


judged by commonly 


KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD 


accepted ideas. There are suffragists and anti-suffragists, Pro- 
hibitionists and non-Prohibitionists, the ‘fin ’ woman 
and the old-style woman. All meet on the common ground of 
pure justice to woman and the spread of civilized ideas and 
humane methods in the treatment of women in society, in their 
home relations and in their work as wage-earners 


de siecle 


Whether any 
danger is to be feared from the conflicting views of the members 
on other subjects remains to be seen; but from any point of view 


the gathering is notable and interesting.” — 7he Advertiser, 
Boston. 


“The American woman has, after years of blind acceptance of 
man’s interpretation of it, begun to ask herself, what is the real 
meaning of the text: ‘And the Lord God said, It is not good 
that the man should be alone; I will make an helpmeet for him’ ? 
At this great council ber endeavor will be to get light on the 
question, How can I best answer the purpose of my creation and 
make myself a true helpmeet for man? For centuries man has 
held that woman was not meet—that is, was not ‘fit, qualified 
worthy, ’—to stand at his side as his equal coworker, but that she 
must be his servant, his ‘help’ indeed, but not his meet, fitting, 
proper help, and woman accepted the position to which man as- 
signed her. But now woman, and especially the American wo- 
man, is rising to a higher conception of her place in humanity, 
and the same sense of duty that restrained past generations from 
asserting their rights is inspiring her to assume, to employ, and 
to enjoy them, in the assured belief that thus will she fulfil the 
purpose of her creation and be at last a helpmeet for man.”— 
The Spy, Worcester. 


“Tt is wonderful how the meetings of women have revolution- 
ized public sentiment. 
curiosities. 


Formerly they were regarded as mere 
Those participating in them were ridiculed. 3ut all 
that has passed. The proceedings are read with great interest. 
The speeches are generally able, and the action taken is almost 
always for the public good and the preservation of the purity of 
the home. Still more important is the incentive given to larger 
and more thorough culture, to wider thought and to a stricter 
sense of public virtue."—7he American, Baltimore. 


“sé 


ble. 
ordinary course of events proves that the cause of feminine 
emancipation is advancing at a rate which should satisfy its most 
ardent advocates. 


A dozen years ago such a gathering would have been impossi- 
That it should be regarded to-day as an affair quite in the 


The idea that men are generally opposed to 
the entrance of women into larger spheres of knowledge and 
achievement is unfounded,”— 7he Press, New York. 


“Jt is the function of the Council now in session to give wise 
direction to the movement, and it is well fitted to do so, for it is 
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atruly representative body, containing Conservatives as well as 
Radicals, and therefore likely to be much more influential than 
one of its component organizations devoted to a single purpose 
and predisposed to carry that to an extreme. The Council of 
Women, if it can be held together and avoid factional differences, 
may move somewhat slowly in effecting the reforms it aims to 
promote, but it will move surely, and, under the guidance of its 
present able officers, with wise conservatism.”—7he Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 





SOUTHWARD MOVEMENT OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURES. 


MPORTANT changes are occurring in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. A number of the New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers have decided to ‘move South.” The 
pioneer in this movement was the Dwight mill of Chicopee, 
Mass., which secured permission of the Legislature to do business 
outside of the State and increase its capital stock for the purpose. 
The Boott Corporation, one of the largest cotton establishments 
in New England, is seeking a similar grant of power, anda num- 
ber of other corporations are preparing to transfer to the South 
important branches of their manufactures. According to state- 
ments made by the mill-owners, New England has seen its best 
days as an industrial center, and henceforth capital and enterprise 
will flow into the Southern cities. The cotton manufacturers, in 
explaining their movements, point out that it is impossible for 
them to compete successfully with the cotton mills of the South. 
There their staple is grown, labor and fuel are cheaper, the 
taxes lower, and the climatic conditions more favorable. The 
treasurer of a Lowell mill stated the matter in these words: 
“The fact is, we can no longer make plain sheetings and drills at a profit 


inthe North. Against $2 per ton for coai inthe South we must pav $4 to 
$4.50. The climate down there is milder, and it does not require so much 


coal to heat the mills. The manufacturers there can buy their cotton off: 
the market wagon. We must pay freight and brokerage, giving them an 


advantage of one cent per pound on the raw cotton, which by itself isa 
fair profit for a mill making coarse yarn goods. The labor, too, costs 60 per 
cent. of what it does here, and down there the taxation is not quite one half 
what it is in Lowell.”’ 


The Southern Press naturally welcomes this movement with 
great glee and satisfaction, but no signs of alarm are discovera- 
ble in the New England newspapers. The Protectionists believe 
that the new mills will serve as object-lessons in Protection to the 
South. 


Coming with a Rush.—‘*The movement of cotton mills from 
New England to the South continues to grow and swell, and bids 
fair to become epidemic. . . . The facts of the situation were 
more powerful and more pressing than we suspected. The move- 
ment southward, instead of slowly taking shape, has assumed 
such proportions as to create a profound sensation throughout 
New England. As we have said, it threatens to become epi- 
demic throughout that region. 

“In view of this the movement will carry in its train a number 
of economic changes that are worth considering. The old estab- 
lished Southern mills which have been able, by means of their 
position and by the aid of the cheap and patient labor at their 
command, to gain control of the world’s markets for coarse 


_ goods, will, of necessity, be affected. It is well to consider this. 


Will they be able to hold theirown? Unquestionably. It isonly 
by good management, the result of expert knowledge, which 
comes from painful experience, that they have been able to over- 
come the skilful tactics of the New England manufacturers and 
gain control of the cotton goods. 

“And yet one of the results of this southward movement of the 
New England mills will be to add liveliness to the competition 
that exists between all the mills that manufacture.the same grade 
of goods. We think that some of the results of this competition 
will be embarrassing, but, taken as a whole, they ought to be 
beneficial to the old established Southern mills. What is to pre- 
vent these, when they feel that competition is pinching them too 
closely, from adding to their ordinary output the finer fabrics 
that are not at present manufactured here? In these fabrics there 
is an almost boundless field for special variations that invite 
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the skill and enterprise of the ambitious mill-manager. ; 
There is more room at the South for all the cotton mills of the 
world than there is in New England, a better class of labor, a 
more inviting climate, and, best of all, more profits. The South 
is prepared to welcome the New England mills, whether they 
come with a rush, as now seems probable, or whether they take 
their time about moving.”— Zhe Constitution, Atlanta. 


No Other Way to Meet the Competition.—‘‘ The best reason 
for believing that cotton manufactures can be made profitable in 
the South is that the fact has already been demonstrated, so far 
as the experiment has been tried. There are more cotton mills 
already in operation in that section than is generally known; and 
in recent years their number has increased three or four times as 
fast as that of similar concerns in the North. These Southern 
factories make the same classes of goods that are made by many 
of the New England mills, and are able to sell them at lower 
prices by reason of their local advantages. 

“In other words, they have become successful competitors of 
the Northern factories, and the latter cannot hope to hold the 
large trade they have so long enjoyed unless they can reduce the 
cost of their products. ‘This is what the New England manufac- 
turers frankly confess; and this is the explanation of the proposed 
extension or entire removal of their business to the South, where 
the raw material is to be had on better terms, and where fuel and 
labor are much cheaper. ‘There is apparently no other way for 
them to meet the competition that is gradually taking away their 
customers and lessening their annual profits. 

“It is stated by one of the owners of a Lowell mill that it has 
been making a certain kind of goods for fifty years and paying 
dividends of 6, 7, 8, 10, and even as high as 20 per cent., but that 
the same goods are now being made by the Southern mills to 
such an extent that it is able to earn only 3 percent. In order to 
compete with these new producers, he goes on to say, it wili be 
necessary to secure the same advantages that they possess, which 
is possible only by removing to the field in which they are opera- 
ting. ‘At present,’ he declares, ‘the Southern companies are 
making a good profit at what would be starvation for us.’ 

“Coal of excellent quality and in unlimited quantity can be 
bought here at not to exceed $1.25 per ton. The difference be- 
tween this and the price paid in New England is of itself 
enough to justify a manufacturer of that section in transferring 
his plant to this city, and this is only one of several striking in- 
ducements. As these facts come to be carefully studied by those 
whom they concern, there will certainly be a change of base on 
the part of many Eastern manufacturers. The matter is strictly 
one of business, and it will be adjusted according to the laws by 
which the controlling question of profits is determired.”— 7%« 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louzs. 


A Dangerous Side to the Movement.—“ A danger to the South, 
real and unavoidable, presents itself in this rapidly accelerating 
southward movement of cotton manufacturers. This danger, or 
it may even be called an inevitable consequence, is the extinction 
of a large number of small manufacturers, who have managed, 
hitherto, to do profitable business in a limited way. This would 
be one of the incidents of the development of the Southern cotton 
manufacturing industry if it were left wholly undisturbed by ex- 
ternal influences; the incoming of large Northern manufacturers 
merely serves to hasten the event and direct attention to its com- 
ing. The erection of the large mills that have been built in the 
past few years in the South has given warning that the little 
affairs, whose aggregate has made the large total for the South, 
must go, and that the future cotton manufacture of that section 
must concentrate in fewer hands and in a smaller number of mills 
of greater individual capacity. The latest statistics give the 
South 425 mills, with 3,023,859 spindles and 68,205 looms, which 
is an average of 7,145 spindles and 160 looms per mill. . . . If 
we exclude from these figures the mills that might properly be 
called of modern size, say 50,000 spindles and upward, there re- 
main more than three fourths of the total number of plants in 
small establishments that cannot be regarded as factors in the 
industry under the conditions now approaching. A smal] South- 
ern mill, with cheap cotton and cheap help, may be able to com- 
pete with a large Northern mill paying higher wages and more 
for cotton and fuel, but when the large mill moves South. along- 
side the little plant, and enjoys the same advantage, how will the 
small concern stand? 


“The serious side of this southward movement of cotton man- 
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ufacturers, then, is that which faces the small mills of the South. 
Their experience must be like that of similar elements in other 
industries which are forced out of existence as interests concen- 
trate and production narrows into fewer hands as it swells in 
volume. ‘The net result will be an immense gain to the South in 
the establishment of larger centers of industry, but in the 
process of development many of the small units that now go to 
make up the total must be obliterated.”— 7he News, Baltimore. 


Advantages that Will Not Continue Long.—“ There are certain 
constant factors and certain temporary factors that enter into this 
calculation; that is, some conditions that are now specially 
favorable to the manufacture of cotton textile fabrics in the South 
are likely to continue, and others are likely in time to disappear. 
There are to be found in various parts of the Southern States, in 
the cotton growing region, districts where the climate and tem- 
perature all the year round is much more favorable to factory 
work than the temperature of New England. There is a great 
deal of unemployed water-power in the Southern States that can 
be utilized at small cost, while coal can be obtained at many 
points at a price below the cost of this fuel to our Northern cotton 
mills. At the present time the white native labor at the South 
can be employed at lower prices and for longer hours than the 
labor in our Northern cotton mills, and it is not improbable that 
when instructed this labor will be found quite equal to that met 
with in most of our New England factories. 

“But it is not at all 
white Southern labor wi 


srobable that this reasonably intelligent 
1 long continue to work twelve hours a 
day for six days in the week at two thirds of the wages paid for 
a much shorter day in the Northern cotton mill. This class, the 
class so commonly termed the poor white class in the South, has 
shown itself of late years to be able to readily organize itself, and 


I 
l 


just as soon as the business grows into reasonably large dimen- 
sions one may be sure that these cotton operatives will not be 
content to permit women and children to make slaves of them- 
selves by serving for this excessive period of time at the spindle 
and loom. It isalsoevident that if the service is of equal quality 
the wages paid for service in the South are likely to advance to 
much the same point that is paid in Massachusetts. 

“In the mean time there are classes of manufacture, that of 
medium and finer counts, that can be carried on here to better 
advantage than elsewhere, partly because in this class of work 
the climatic conditions that are presented here are favorable, and 
partly also because success in this class of work is contingent 
upon long experience and upon the concentration of large num- 
bers of trained operatives. This we have, and shall continue to 
have, and hence this class of manufacture is almost certain to be 
profitably maintained in Massachusetts.”— 7he Hera/d, Boston. 


Handicapped by Legislative Restrictions.—‘ What of the ex- 
odus of New England cotton-manufacturing capital to the South? 

t seems to be reaching formidable proportions, though not yet to 
the extent of lessening the amount of cotton machinery now em- 
ployed here. Here, then, are the reasons for the exodus as 
assigned by the manufacturers—cheaper labor (longer hours and 
lower wages), cheaper fuel and cheaper cotton, along with lower 
taxes, etc. Of all only lies beyond the 
power of New England to overcome—the closer proximity of the 
Southern mills to the raw cotton. We have 
always emphasized the fact, and pointed to the inevitable ten- 
dency now so strikingly manifested. 


these differences one 
This is important 


And for this reason we 
have urged the importance of striking down the tariff on the raw 
material that enters into other New England manufactures. The 
tax on raw wool had the effect of placing New England further 
from the supply of this material than she is located with reference 
to the raw cotton supply. What folly was it, thea, to persist in 
retaining that tax. Now if the New England representatives in 
Congress had insisted on untaxed coal, we might be free from this 
weight on the cotton industry to some extent. If Nova Scotia 
coal is as good as the Southern coal this disadvantage would be 
almost entirely overcome; and if not as good, it would still have 
been partially overcome. 

‘Now as to the question of labor. We think the manufacturers 
are reckoning on avery uncertain basis here. Do long hours and 
low wages make for high labor efficiency and Jower the cost of 
production? They may for a little while in a community new to 
manufacturing, but only for a little while. 
proved that in the long run they do not. 

““We of Massachusetts anyhow cannot entertain the proposition 


Experience has 
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of going back to longer hours for factory help, and child labor, 
and all that, to keep our mills. We had better lose them than do 
that. Nor is it necessary. Our factory legislation, confined to 
reasonable bounds, has proved and will prove an element of 
strength in our position as a manufacturing center, rather than 
otherwise. But we may at the same time consider the wisdom of 
approving the disposition of each Legislature to nag the manu- 
facturers with petty, harassing legislation demanded by labor 
agitators rather to assure themselves of their easy employment 
than to benefit the workers in the factories.”— 7%e Republican, 
Spring field. 

“We congratulate the Southern communities into which this 
great river of capital and enterprise is about to flow. Materially 
they will be enriched; and from the great object-lesson presented 
to them in whirring spindles, the towering chimneys of massive 
mills, the homes, schools, and churches which will rise around 
these establishments, the Southern people will realize the truth of 
the Republican doctrine of protection to American capital and 
labor.”"— Zhe Recorder, New York. 


WHY GOLD IS EXPORTED. 


\ ANY explanations have been offered of the recent change in 
A the gold movement between this country and Europe, and 
none has been accepted as adequate. What the nature of the 
change is may be briefly indicated. Whereas formerly we ex 
ported gold in the Spring and imported it in the Autumn, of late 
these Autumnal importations have not only entirely ceased, but 
have actually been superseded by an outward gold movement. 
A. S. Heidelbach, 
the senior member of the firm of Heidelbach, Ickelheinier & Co., 


What is the reason of this alarming change? 


which is one of the largest of those engaged in international 
banking, and which is always conspicuvuus in the list of the with- 
drawers of Treasury gold for export, contributes an article to 7he 
Forum (February) in which he attempts to answer the above 
question. First he endeavors to show that the ordinary factors 
causing gold exports fail toaccount for the extent and persistence 
of the movement. The return of our securities after the Baring 
collapse in 18go0, the excess of our imports over our exports, and 
the decrease in the value of our articles of export, he says, were 
doubtless responsible for the loss of a considerable amount of 
gold, but these factors no longer exert much influence, the balance 
of trade having turned largely in our favor and the return of our 
securities having virtually ceased. It is true that certain Eurc- 
pean nations are accumulating gold, but why should they draw it 
exclusively , Mr. Heidelbach 


argues that Great Britain ought to have furnished the chief sup- 


from the United States? Indeed 
ply of the gold desired by those countries, since it has had the 
lowest rates of interest, and gold generally flows to countries where 
higher rates are attainable. “In order,” he says, “that gold may 
be not only attracted temporarily, but retained permanently, 
there must be an actual, matured debt, which cannot be settled 
in any other way than by payment in gold,” and whence comes 
this debt? The answer is given as follows 

“The explanation is simple enough, but as the items that go to 
make up this debt are not subject to statistical verification. and 
are nowhere officially reported, they are but rarely quoted and 
not sufficiently taken into account when the subject is debated in 
our press and in the halls of Congress. 

“The United States owe to Europe (apart from the ordinary 
merchandise balances as evidenced by the Custom House returns) 
annually : 

1. For money spent by American travelers abroad, about 


For freights carried in foreign ships, about 
, 


For dividends and interest upon American securities still held 
abroad, minimum............ Or Sct eT NE ep np OA 75,000,000 
4. For profits of foreign corporations doing business here, and of 
non-residents, derived from real-estate investments, part- 
nerahin Prohte, GtlC., AOUGs 6000 vsecdcccccsssesacestoonna 75,000,000 
Total ssccccoccrccasese fopichdstvdenan ee és swdeodtss taabuee $350,000,000 
“or 


These figures have been carefully gone over and represent a 
very conservative estimate, so that the actual total is more likely 








om os 








to be larger than smaller, making no allowance whatever for un- 
dervaluations of merchandise imported into the United States. 

“In order to pay this vast annual indebtedness to Europe the 
balance of trade in merchandise would have to reach at least this 
sum, but it has never done so. The merchandise balance (in- 
cluding exports of silver) in our favor in 1894 was $264,000, 000, 
and large as this was, it still left a very large amount to be paid 
for. This balance could be paid only in securities or in gold. So 
long as European creditors were willing to take our securities or 
reinvest their balances in American enterprises, there was no in- 
ordinate call for gold, but as they no longer seem to wish to take 
our securities to any extent or to make permanent investments 
here, there is nothing left but to ask for and insist upon payment 
in gold. 

“And this Jeads up to the other question: Why do they not 
wish to take our securities or make investments in our enter- 
prises? Simply because the developments in our railroad man- 
agement have filled would-be investors with disgust and anger, 
and above all because they are dismayed at the condition of our 
Treasury and our currency, and fear that if they leave or invest 
money here, they may not be able to get back as good money as 
they gave. They have no doubt of the good intentions of the 
Government to uphold the parity of gold. silver, and paper, but 
they cannot help doubting its ability, under the present condi- 
tion, so to do. Thus, fear is one of the main causes, and this 
fear will not be dissipated until we are on a sound basis, and no 
basis is sound that does not provide for a redemption of all cur- 
rency in the money of the world—gold.” 


It is this doubt, this fear, according to Mr. Heidelbach, that is 
at the root of our present troubles. To show that the fear is not 
imaginary, he cites the fact that foreign insurance companies 
domiciled here have orders from their home offices to remit 
promptly all premiums collected; that mortgages on the best 
property owned by foreigners are not renewed at maturity; that 
bankers hear continually that American securities are distrusted 
by foreign investors; and that real-estate purchases arranged 
for by foreign corporations are being abandoned. 

The remedy, according to Mr. Heidelbach, is not more money, 
or cheaper money (the country, he says, is suffering from too 
much rather than too little money), or greater elasticity in our 
currency, however desirable this may be in itself. What is 
needed is safety, and this requires the retirement of the Govern- 
ment from the banking business. The writer concludes : 


“In order to ameliorate the situation, and to gain the confidence 
of our best customers so that they will readily trade with us, giv- 
ing us their wares for our products, and place their surplus in 
American investments of every kind and shape, two things must 
be done. Corporate management must become more honest, reli- 
able, and circumspect, and, above all, our currency must be put 
upon an absolutely sound basis. The time for experimental 
financial legislation is past. In any plan for reform it should be 
provided that greenbacks and coin certificates (Treasury notes), 
when redeemed, shall be canceled, and not reissued, and they 
should be funded into a low-interest-bearing, long-time, gold 
bond that will find a ready market both at home and abroad, es- 
pecially if it be issued in small denominations.” 





SHOULD MEN VOTE? 


HIS startling heading of an editorial of a stanch Republican 

paper, which has persistently advocated the enfranchise- 

ment of the Negro wherever force or fraud has deprived him of 

the right of suffrage, is certainly calculated to arrest attention. 

Has 7he Boston Advertiser, where this editorial appeared, been 

converted to Monarchy? thereaderissureto ask. For an answer 
he must be referred to the body of the article: 


“It is now time to ask whether a great mistake has not been 
made, and whether the ballot should not be taken away from 
members of the male sex. 

“It deserves to be considered carefully whether man, whose 
duty lies in the rdle of breadwinner, is not likely to slight his 
daily work in consequence of his interest in politics. The public 
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has been told that such a danger is to be feared in the case of 
woman, who is the home-maker; and it is a more serious ques- 
tion whether the home-supporter is not open to equal danger when 
influenced by the excitement of a political campaign. Just as 
much as woman would be forced to leave her housework and her 
babies in order to cast 2 vote at the polls, so it is plain that man 
must leave his place of business, if he votes, not to mention the 
time he must waste in attending noon rallies at Faneuil Hall, or 
similar political meetings during the campaign. 

“This is a grave question, indeed, and deserves to be considered 
in connection with the proposition to allow men no longer to con- 
tinue to vote. Perhaps a still stronger argument against male 
suffrage, however, lies in the fact that man in political matters is 
an emotional creature. Instances in support of this proposition 
could be cited by the hundreds from the history of political cam 
paigns in this country alone. Take the campaign of 1840, for 
example, when for six months the country was in a state of parti 
zan ferment, and men spent hours, some of them days, even 
weeks, in marching about with log cabins and in drinking hard 
cider, or in pushing a mammoth ball across the country. ‘That is 
a cogent instance in this connection; and similar object.lessons 
may be seen in the political convention where, upon the mention 
of the name of some favorite candidate, men go into a state of 
ecstatic frenzy, cheering, throwing hats in the air, and disporting 
themselves like a set of irresponsible maniacs ! 

““Men who could not be hired to walk ten squares to church on 
a rainy Sunday, will tramp contentedly through mud and slush 
for hours under the dripping of odoriferous campaign torches, 
under the stimulus of emotions on political questions. So many 
instances of this kind could be cited (such as the ‘bandana cam- 
paign’ in honor of a statesman who took snuff and used a colored 
cotton handkerchief, the ‘plumed knight campaign’ in honor of one 
of America’s greatest statesman, and so on) that the fact of men’s 
emotionalism in political matters is established beyond the possi- 
bility of question. It is, therefore, a vital issue to-day whether 
a man is not too emotional to be allowed to exercise longer the 
right of franchise. 

“Still another strong argument against male suffrage is to be 
found in the distressing disputes it may arouse in the family, 
when the husband is so misguided as to differ from his wife on 
political questions. It has happened for a good many decades 
that men and women of different religious faiths have married 
and have lived together happily; but from the arguments recently 
made by the opponents of equal suffrage it appears that there is 
great danger in political differences in the domestic circle. It is 
certain that the interest women take in political matters in this 
present day and generation cannot be prevented. Women think 
for themselves, and allow no man and no other women to think 
forthem. ‘Therefore, if men persist in having political opinions, 
the public should shudder at the consequences to be feared from 
so great a disaster. Perhaps, if marital unhappiness is to be 
avoided, men should either stop thinking, or stop voting. 

“It is also said by prominent politicians that the male voters of 
the United States are often unreasoning creatures. Mr. Wilson 
of West Virginia not many months ago intimated to a Boston 
audience that the tremendous Republican vote of 1894 was merely 
the unreasoning ‘kick’ of voters whose brains lay in their heels. 
If this be so, in view of the very fact that the vote last year was 
one of the most significant in American history, it is perhaps an 
open question whether suffrage should not be permanently taken 
away from such an unreasoning set of citizens.” 

The Advertiser, in conclusion, confesses that it is not entirely 
convinced by these arguments, but it respectfully directs to them 
the attention of the anti-woman-suffragists, intimating that 
thezry arguments are neither stronger nor weaker than those 
which it adduces against male suffrage. 


THE MASS MEETING.—Orator: ‘‘ My friends, the time is coming when we 
shall own the railroad 

Everybody: ‘* Hooray !” 

“We will own the mills and the mines; there will be no more poverty, 
there will be no plutocrats—”’ 

“Hip, hip! Hi! Hi!” 

‘“No, my friends, there will be no more soithanded plutocrats 

**Good! Bully for you!’? 

“For every man will have to work three hours a day.”’ 

“Rats! Put him out! Knock the traitor in the head! Kick the stuffin’ 
out of him!"’— Zhe Journal, Indianapolis. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


HE sudden death of Frederick Douglass, orator, publicist, 
journalist, and for many years the foremost spokesman of 

his race, has removed one of the most interesting characters in 
American history. His autobiography, published in 188:, which 
had a large sale in this country and abroad, tells a remarkable 


story of his career and the times of which he was a product. 


He was born into slavery in 1817, at Tuckahoe, Md. His 
father was a white man, his mother a colored slave. His master 
was Col. Edward Lloyd. His 


keen intelligence caused him 
great suffering in his youth. 
Until he was ten years of age 
he remained on his master’s 
plantation, and at that age he 
was “lent” to a relative of his 
master residing in Baltimore. 
3y studying the carpenters’ 
, marks on the planks and tim- 
bers in the Baltimore ship- 
yards he managed to make 


out the letters of the alphabet. 





His mistress consented to help 


him in his studies, but he 


FREDER 


K DOUGLASS. 
showed such aptitude and 
eagerness that the master, who was opposed to the education of 
negroes, summarily put an end to the work. After this start 
however, he managed to continue his education and finally suc- 
ceeded in learning to read and write. In company with another 
young man he established a Sunday school, but this aroused the 
indignation of his master and the good church people, and his 
school was rudely broken up. It was then that he resolved to 
escape and become a free man. He was working in a shipyard 
and paying his master three dollars a week for the privilege of 
following his trade and retaining a part of his earnings. In 1838 
he fled from Baltimore and sought asylum in New England, 
where the abolition movement had created sympathy for fugitive 
slaves. 
He settled in New Bedford, where he earned a living by work- 
ing on the wharves. He married shortly and changed his name 


from Lloyd to Douglass. He continued his efforts at  self- 
education, being aided by William Lloyd Garrison, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made. In 1841 Douglass made a speech at an 
anti-slavery meeting, which, by its eloquence and force, so im- 
pressed the Abolitionists that he was at once appointed an agent 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. In this capacity he lectured in the 
New England States for four years. Everywhere he attracted 
large audiences, and his fame as an orator dates back to that 
period. In 1845 he went to England on a lecturing tour, and 
Was received with great enthusiasm. So great was his success 
there that $750 was subscribed by his English admirers to buy 
The New York Trib- 


une, in a sketch of Douglass’s life, mentions this interesting in- 


his freedom according to the legal forms. 


cident of his stay in England: 


“In 1848 he was in London attending a great meeting in Covent 
Garden, and was invited to address it. There were present the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and hundreds of the ablest men of England. 
At the conclusion of his eloquent speech, Mr. Douglass was per- 
sonally congratulated before the audience, earls, nobles, and 
gentry stepping forward and shaking hands with him heartily. 
Among those who came forward to patronize the colored man 
Was an eminent Brooklyn divine. As he approached, Mr. Doug- 
lass drew himself up to his full height, and said: ‘Sir, were we 
to have met under similar circumstances in Brooklyn you would 
never have ventured to take my hand, and you shall not do it 
here.’ ‘The effect was electrical. The reverend brother drew off, 
and soon after left the Garden. Norwasthere buta single pulpit 
in all London that, after the Covent Garden affair, he was invited 
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to fill; and it is believed it hastened his return to America, for 
that followed soon after.’ 

After staying two years in Great Britain, Douglass returned to 
Frederick Douglass's 
Paper, a weekly journal chiefly devoted to the cause of eman- 
cipation. 


this country and started in Rochester 
In 1855 he published his first book, ‘My Bondage and 
My Freedom.” 

For several years now Douglass had been the friend and co 
worker of Garrison, Phillips, and other Abolitionists. He be- 
came a friend of John Brown, and the latter tried to enlist him in 
the raid into Maryland, but failed. After the affair at Harper's 
Ferry, Governor Wise of Virginia made a requisition for Doug- 
lass’s arrest on the charge of complicity in the raid, and he was 
obliged to escape to England. Soon, however, he returned and 
continued the publication of his paper 
North Star. 


, under the name of 7he 
When the war broke out, Douglass, who had urged 
President Lincoln to issue an emancipation proclamation and a 
call for colored troops, assisted in securing colored recruits. Two 
of his sons went to the war, while he continued to labor for the 
cause of the Union and emancipation. The President, Secretary 
Stanton, and other leaders, often sought his advice in political 
matters. 

After the war he discontinued his paper and devoted himself 
to lecturing, but in 1870 he became the editor of The New Na- 
tional Era in Washington. 

Douglass had held a number of important political offices. In 
1889 he was made Minister to Hayti, which post he resigned in 
IS5gl. 


Among his published works are: “‘ Narrative of My Experience 


in Slavery,” “ Lifeand Times of Frederick Douglass,” and others. 
In person, Douglass was a most distinguished-looking man. He 
was tall, large, and, despite his years, of upright carriage. He 
was gentle and courteous in bearing. 


His For 


the last eighteen years he lived at Cedar Hill, Anacostia, in a fine 


He was twice married. 


second wife, who survives him, is a white woman. 


house which commands a view of Washington and of the Poto- 
mac. He had a fine library, and in his later years he wrote 


much for the newspapers and magazines. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


UNDER the Democratic tariff policy the importation of gold is promoted 
by the exportation of bonds.—7ke Globe- Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis. 


CARLISLE may establish a new cult, one that will bow to the three golden 
balls.— Zhe Press, Pittsburg. 

RECENT experience stamps Uncle Sam as a buy metallist 
Cleveland. 


lain Dealer, 


AMONG the pathetic discrepancies of the times may be mentioned the dif- 


ficulty which the Treasury experiences in raising the dust anc 


the facility 
with which Congressmen kick it up.—7he Star, Washington. 


CONGRESS admitted a new member to the Union 


State of Bankruptcy.— 
The Times, Pittsburg. 


CONGRESS is very considerate. t always wants to learn what President 
Cleveland wants it to do before doing something else.— 7h#e Record, Chicago. 

Now that Mrs. Lease and Dr. Parkhurst both have a reform book on the 
market, let the world go wrong if it dares.—7ke Press, New York. 

Ir is hardly proper to speak of the sale of bonds; it was a “‘sell.’""—7he 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis 

SENATOR HAWLEY says that the ten commandments could not pass the 
Senateat this session 


The Dispatch, Chicago 


Can't the Senators be interested in anything new? 


THERE is a Trilby in Washington, but is it Secretary Carlisle or President 
Cleveland ?—7he Press, New York. 
O UNCLE SAM, wake up, wake up, 
And see what you're about; 
The broker man 'll git you 


If you don’t watch out.—7he Journal, Kansas City 


AN effort is being made in London to revive the Olympian games. They 
will, of course, be somewhat modified to suit the style of the present-day 
gladiator who wears a one-eye glass and smokes cigarettes.—7he Picayune, 
New Orleans. 

TOM REED wants no extra session. He wants time to consult a clairvoy- 
ant as to where he stands on the currency question.— Zhe Globe, St. Paul. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TRAVELS IN BOZLAND. 


VEN for one whose interest in Dickens has almost if not 
quite died out, the articles that Percy Fitzgerald is contrib- 
uting to The Gentleman’s Magazine on “Travels in Bozland” 
must possess reviving power. Mr. Fitzgerald has “ Boz” at his 
fingers’ ends. Better still, he carries Boz” in his very heart of 
hearts, and he loves to write about him. In THe Literary 
Dicest of December 1 we quoted from Mr. Fitzgerald at length 
in his endeavor to locate “Old Curiosity Shop,” and to trace the 
wanderings of Little Nell and her grandfather. Every place and 
character created in the imagination of Dickens seems to have 
become real to Mr. Fitzgerald, and he goes, or feigns td go, 
searching for visionary spots with the passion of an antiquary. 
In the February number of 7e Gentleman's he goes over the 
route traveled by Bucket and Esther Summerson in their pursuit 
of Lady Dedlock, finding many incongruities of time and place 
in the narrative of the novelist. Speaking of the spirited and 
dramatic character of that memorable flight and chase, he says: 
“It is easy to see thatit was written in almost the living, breath- 
less excitement of an actual chase—the author was himself in the 
carriage flying through the night. The late George Lewes, as 
we have seen, declared that Dickens ‘had hallucinations ;’ and in 
this sense it might be true, for no one can write in the right spirit 
unless he be in a sort of ‘exalted’ state—when the figures will 


_move before him, act and speak, as though he were looking on at 


some scene in real life. In these scenes of hurried movements 
Dickens was admirable, but he has done nothing better than this, 
which must certainly have been written at one ‘heat,’ or, at most, 
in a couple of ‘heats.’ He had, perhaps, before his eyes a head- 
long scene of the same kind—Turpin's ride to York, in his friend 
Ainsworth’s ‘Rookwood.’ The latter sat on through the whole 
night, riding with the highwayman, and with him rode into York 
at the dawn of day. In his enthusiasm and haste, however, our 
author made his characters perform prodigies of movement that 
were wellnigh superhuman. 

“It might puzzle us to identify the town residence of his Lady 
Dedlock, whence she took her flight. It was a ‘dull street,’ in 
which the two rows of houses seemed to have ‘stared each other 
into stone,’ rather than to have been built of that material. The 
doors and windows wore ‘black paint and dust.’ There was 
twisted ironwork at the doors, extinguishers—loops for the’old oil 
lamps—and even an oil lamp itself. Where is there a street in 
London with half a dozen stone mansions? In Berkeley Square 
there were then some three or four together, with the fine twisted 
ironwork and extinguishers, so it may have been that, after his 
favorite method, he disguised the place. But the house is likely 
enough to have been in Eaton Place, which has this gloomy, 
‘stony’ air, and, though not of stone, has the look of stone.” 


Concerning the effectiveness of Dickens's writings directed 
against crying public abuses, Mr. Fitzgerald remarks: 


“Some of the most effective passages in Dickens’s writings are, 
as we all know, directed against crying public abuses. He has 
scarcely been given sufficient credit for his work in this direction 
as a reformer, but it is really extraordinary how much he has 
done. He certainly enjoyed the task. and his ‘flaying’ was the 
more acceptable to him, as it supplied him with a certain dra- 
matic stimulus or motive power. Once started, and furnished 
with something real or living to work on, his imagination kindled ; 
fancies rushed upon him, and he put the topic in all sorts of 
forms. It supplied him with characters and situations. It 
would be idle to say that there was no exaggeration; but he gen- 
erally succeeded in his purpose. We need only point to the 
Fleet, and imprisonment for debt, in‘ Pickwick’ ; tothe Yorkshire 
schools in ‘Nickleby’; to the American abuses, slavery, etc., in 
‘Chuzzlewit’ ; to the workhouse system and tyrannous magistrates 
in ‘Oliver Twist’; to the Christmas book characters, Mr. Fang 
and Alderman Cute; to the law’s delay in ‘Bleak House’ ; to cap- 
ital punishment in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ ; and to the nurses and nurs- 
ing in ‘Chuzzlewit.’ ‘Bleak House,’ of course, was an entire brief 
drawn up against the abuses of the Court of Chancery. ‘Hard 
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Times’ gibbeted the strikes and the oppression of the manufac- 
turers; ‘Little Dorrit,’ the abuses of the Government offices and 
their system. In all these cases he was successful in bringi 
about reform, or in rousing the public feeling. 

“His boldest and most elaborate of these attacks were those 
in ‘Bleak House’ and‘ Little Dorrit,’ in which, with much art, he 
makes the stories themselves turn on the abuses which he gib- 
betted. In ‘Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,’ as is well known, he had in 
view a monstrous Chancery suit relating tothe Jennings property, 
which had dragged on in the Courts for years, and in the end left 
nothing for the claimants. In his Househo/d lWords where there 
are many exrposés of abuses, he had attacked the Court of Chan- 
cery on the score of the abuses of ‘contempt of court.’ This arti- 
cle was called ‘Martyrs in Chancery,’ and was replied to in 7 he 
Times of January 7, 1851, by no less a person than Sir Edward 
Sugden, who proved that the account was exaggerated, if not in- 
correct.” 


ng 


Mr. Fitzgerald refers to Dickens's penchant for melodramatic 
situations, and thinks that the novelist should have exercised 
more fully and technically the lively dramatic turn that he pos- 
sessed. He once asked Dickens why he had not taken up this 
line of work more seriously, and Dickens replied that he had no 
time, taste, or patience for that style of composition. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald believes that the real reason was because Dickens could 
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not possibly write without “expanding,” and could not “carve 
heads upon a cherry-stone.” Regarding Dickens’s dramatic 


talent he adds: 


“One method for winding up his plot, to which he was exces- 
sively partial, was the unmasking of the villain owing to the he- 
trayal of some confederate. ‘The parties are generally brought 
together in a room by the more virtuous members; the confeder- 
ate then emerges from his concealment, and tells a long story of 
villainy. We have this dénouement first in‘ Oliver Twist,’ where 
Monks makes his revelations. In ‘Nickleby’ Ralph is confronted 
with ‘the man Snawley’ and Squeers. In the ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ Quilp is similarly exposed. In ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
Haredale forces his hereditary enemy to make revelations. In 
‘Chuzzlewit,’ Jonas is confronted with another betrayer. In 
‘Copperfield,’ Uriah Heep is denounced and exposed by Mr. 
Micawber. In‘ Bleak House,’ Lady Dedlock is similarly tracked. 
In nearly all the cases, the guilty person goes off and commits 
suicide.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald finds in Dickens's stories a number of “lapses 


and oversights,” some of which he thus points out: 


“Many a reader has amused himself by noting Boz’s lapses and 
oversights. Some of them are amusing enough, but we do not 
think the less of him on this account. As when the ‘rough and 
tough’ Bagstock sits down to play piquet with Mrs. Shenton we 
have: ‘Do you propose?’ which, of course, belongs to ecarte. 
So when Dr. Blimber directs that St. Paul's ‘first Epistle to the 
Ephesians’ should be written out as a task—there’ being only one. 
We should have smiled at the next instance. A clerk in ‘Dr. 
Marigold’ is described as being in charge of, and taking about 
with him, a quarter of a million in specie. This, some one (in 
Notes and Queries) calculated, would weigh one ton and seven- 
teen hundredweight! A thief makes off with ‘a carpet full of 
sovereigns,’ which would weigh five hundredweight. And 
Tattycoram enters with an iron box ‘two feet square,’ which no 
girl could carry.” 


A FRENCHMAN ON MARK TWAIN AND HIS 
CRITICISMS OF BOURGET. 


N ARK TWAIN'S recent criticisms of Bourget’s ‘‘Outre- 

Mer” in 7he North American Review have attracted the 
attention of M. Labadie-Lagrave, who takes issue with him 
sharply in Le /zgaro, Paris, February 2. We translate below 
part of his article: 


“It is Mr. Mark Twain who has taken it upon himself to pro- 
test in Zhe North American Review against the judgment 
[favorable to M. Bourget] rendered by his fellow citizens. This 
writer is celebrated on the other side of the Atlantic, and he is 
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beginning to be known a little in France since a recent trip that 
he made to Paris. He owes his reputation to little romances in 
the style of ‘Candide,’ ‘ Zadig,’ and‘ The Princess of Babylon.’ It 
is a style somewhat out of fashion with us, but greatly liked in 
the United States. 

“This foreign disctple of Voltaire is distinguished for great 
fecundity of imagination, but there is little variety in his literary 
No matter whether he is recounting the exploits of a chiv- 


work. 
alric colonel, the loves of a young Eskimo girl, or the history of a 
twenty-five-million-franc bank-note, he follows in reality always 
the same method. 

‘‘He begins by choosing a thesis, and he then invents a series of 
adventures, generally very interesting, which are built up so as 
to throw into full light a truth that he has previously formulated 
in his mind. ‘This is just the opposite of the method that Paul 
3ourget follows. The author of ‘Outre-Mer’ collects, to begin 
with, a certain number of observations at first hand; then he 
classifies them, analyzes them, and when the task is complete he 
forms his conclusions. As may be seen, there exists a sort of in- 
compatibility of temperament between the French author who 
has written the book and the American critic who has taken it 
himself to analyze it. Among the literary men of the 
United States it would be difficult to meet one who by his cast of 


upon 


mind is less fitted than Mr. Mark Twain to pass judgment impar- 
tially on Paul Bourget’s work.” 

The French critic makes fun of Mark Twain’s assertion that a 
people cannot be known by observation and intelligence alone, 
but by the heart. He says 

“The The North Review refuses to 
strangers the right to penetrate into the secrets of his country’s 
mind. He does not think that to be initiated into such mysteries, 
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two, four, or six years can suffice; there is necessary an indefi- 
nitely prolonged period of unconscious absorption. 

“This new method of psychology would lead to rather odd re- 
sults. Before the expedition that dethroned Behanzin, the trav- 
eler would have had no right to speak, in full knowledge, of the 
inhabitants of Dahomey, till he had lived in the country long 
enough to fall in line with its customs and assist with pleasure at 
the annual ceremony of hiiman sacrifice. So, too, an explorer 
who wished to write a work on the tribes of Central Africa ought 
to show that to initiate himself at the outset into anthropophagic 
customs he took part in feasts of human flesh and relished this 
dainty, unknown to Europeans. 

“The best judge to appreciate the character of a people is a 
perfectly fresh observer; a traveler who does not carry in his 
baggage the prejudices of his own country and who will not make 
in the land whose customs he wishes to study, a sojourn long 
enough to have time to imbibe the passions and the errors that 
fill the new atmosphere that he breathes. 

“In default of the method of unconscious absorption, which has 
the grave inconvenience of requiring a lifetime, the writer of 7%e 
North American Review points out another method, more 
prompt but not less infallible, for getting false ideas about a for- 
eign people. Would you, says he, know the Americans? Read 
the novels that have been published in the United States during 
the ten or twenty years past. . 

“What idea would this disciple of Mr. Mark Twain get of 
France if he should judge the Parisian workman from Coupeau, 
the provincial bourgeoise from Madame Bovary, and the French 
aristocrat from Baron Muffat? The American who should follow 
this method would fall into the same error as if he should seek in 
the pages, sparkling with imagination, where Mr. Mark Twain 
has related the loves of the unfortunate Kalula 
materials on the manners and customs of the Eskimos. 

“Romances are not phonographic appliances adapted to regis- 
ter with minute and puerile fidelity the scenes of daily life. They 
do not generally represent individuals of this or that nationality ; 


authentic 


they try rather to give to the life persons who represent good or 
bad passions, the grandeur or weakness of the human heart, and 
who are consequently cosmopolitan. To such fictions 
documents of the first importance on the comparative psychology 
of the peoples of the Old and the New Worlds would be to expose 
one’s self to the danger of making singular mistakes.”—7yramns- 
lated for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


seek in 


THIRTY vears having elapsed since Meyerbeer's death, his operas are now 
free from copyright in Germany, and his publisher, Litolf, has issued a new 
cheap edition of his works in twenty-eight volumes. 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


SOME MISTAKES OF THE CRITICS. 


7 is admitted to be fortunate for their posterity that the vital 
spark of poets like Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 
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was too puissant to be extinguished by the hand of a sarcastic 
Gifford or a taunting Jeffrey. We include Keats, because we do 
not think there is sufficient evidence to support the tradition at- 
tributing his physical decline to 7ze Quarter/y's ridicule of his 
work. There is this much, nevertheless, to be said in favor of 
those reviewers of the early part of the Nineteenth Century: 
they took their profession seriously, and, though they made many 
mistakes in estimating the value of poetical productions, they 
doubtless saved literature from much trash by clubbing preten- 
tious and witless intruders at the entrance to the sacred citadel of 
poesy. 

A contributor to 7he Cornhill Magazine, February, recalls 
some amusing mistakes of criticism by these early English critics 


‘ 


who “prided themselves upon being the leaders of the public taste, 


the guardians of the public morals, and the custodians of the 
precious traditions of the correct school of poetry.” We excerpt 
the following : 


“With the poems of the youthful Byron the -ddurgh re- 
viewer made fine sport, little dreaming that he had caught a Ta- 
tar in the presumably foolish young lordling. In cutting up the 
‘Hours of Idleness,’ the critic was better justified than upon 
other occasions when he used the knife; still, it is just as well 
that Byron did not take to heart the advice to forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents and opportunities to better account. 
The sting contained in the remark that ‘the poesy of this young 
lord belongs to the class which neither the gods nor men are said 
to permit,’ was returned with interest in the lines— 


‘A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save censure; critics are all ready-made.’ 
And again— 

‘ Believe a woman or an epitaph 

Or any other thing that’s false before 

You trustin critics, who themselves are sore.’ 

“Four years later, when Byron had ‘arrived,’ the Edinburgh, 
at the conclusion of a most respectful notice of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
observes. ‘If we viewed with astonishment the immeasurable 
fury with which the minor poet received the innocent pleasantry ( !) 
and mild castigation of our remarks on his first publication, 
we now feel nothing but pity for the strange irritability of temper 
which can still cherish a private resentment for such a cause—or 
wish to perpetuate the memories of personalities so outrageous 
as to have been injurious only to their author.’ It is amusing to 
note Jeffrey's tone of sorrowful surprise at the phenomenon cf a 
poet actually turning the tables upon his reviewers. 

“The appearance of a volume of poems by Wordsworth in 1807 
was the signal for a savage onslaught in the Ed/nburgh. The 
peculiarities of diction of the disciples of the new school of poetry 
were enough, in the critic’s opinion, to render them ridiculous; 
but Mr. Wordsworth, he added, ‘really seems anxious to court 
this literary martyrdom by a device still more infallible—we 
mean that of connecting his most lofty, tender, or impassioned 
conceptions with objects and incidents which the greater part of 
his readers will probably persist in thinking low, silly, or unin- 
teresting. After denying to Wordsworth any pretensions to ele- 
gance, dignity, or correctness of versification, the reviewer con- 
cludes with the following significant passage 
hope that there is now an end of this folly, 


‘We venture to 
and that, like other 
follies, it will be found to have cured itself by the extravagance 
resulting from its unbridled indulgence, and we think there 
is reason to hope that the lamentable consequences which have 
resulted from Mr. Wordsworth’s open violation of the established 
laws of poetry will operate as a wholesome warning to those who 
might otherwise have been seduced by his example, and be the 
means of restoring to that ancient and venerable code its due 
honor and authority 

“Immorality apart, the reviewers appear to have been totally 
unable to comprehend Shelley's poetry, the beauties of which 
seemed to them but the tricks of a ‘poetical harlequin.’ In the 
critique on ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and other poems that appeared 
in 7he Quarterly in 1821, the writer complains that the predom- 
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inating characteristic of Mr. Shelley's poetry is its frequent and 
total want of meaning, and declares his inability to discover the 
‘object’ of the poem called ‘A Sensitive Plant.’ Heis astonished 
at the fact that such a volume should meet with readers and ad- 
mirers, until he recollects the numerous congregations which the 
incoherencies of the itinerant Methodist preacher attract, and 
concludes: ‘Poetical power can only be shown by writing good 
poetry, and this Mr. Shelley has not yet done. . . . Take away 
from him the unintelligible, the confused, the incoherent, the 
bombastic, the affected, the extravagant, the hideously gorgeous, 
and “Prometheus” and the poems which accompany it will sink 
at once into nothingness.’ ... 

“Tennyson's volume of poems which appeared in 1833 met with 
the usual reception from the critics, whose custom it was to 
‘heave half a brick’ at the poetical stranger. Zhe Quarterly, 
incorrigible as ever, though professing to be warned by former 
mishaps, begins in a tone of labored sarcasm: ‘We gladly seize 
the opportunity of introducing to the notice of our more seques- 
tered readers a prodigy of genius—another and a brighter star of 
that galaxy or milky-way of poetry, of which the lamented Keats 
was the harbinger; and let us take this occasion to sing our 
palinode on the subject of “Endymion.” We certainly did not 
discover in that poem the same degree of merit that its more 
. clear-sighted and pronhetic admirers did. Warned by our 
former mishaps, wiser by experience, and improved, we hope, in 
taste, we have to offer to Mr. Tennyson our tribute of unmingled 
praise.’ This tribute consists of several pages of critical horse- 
play at the expense of such poems as the ‘ Hesperides,’ ‘CEnone,’ 
and the ‘Dream of Fair Women.’ 

“Fortunately, genius, like murder, will out, and not all the 
“slating’ of all the critics can silence it, or turn it into conven- 
tional channels. Such modern poets as have not yet been ‘dis- 
covered’ may find solace in these specimens of the old criticism, 
and soothe their wounded vanity with the reflection that the first 
dawn of poetical genius has seldom been apparent to the eye of 
the reviewer, and that their own merits, like those of Keats and 
Shelley, may be above and beyond the comprehension of contem- 
porary. criticism.” 





DEGENERACY OF THE ENGLISH BOOK- 
TRADE. 


UIDA says that she is skeptical of all the utterances of “‘the 
trade,” and instances a case of duplicity which recently 
occurred and which helped to confirm her opinion of the book- 
sellers. Her publisher said to her one day: “Ah! You know, 
if your books sold like Major Melville’s we could afford to give 
you as long prices as we give to him.” ‘The publisher was not 
aware that she and Whyte Melville were friends. The latter 
went to dine with her a few evenings later, and she told him 
what had been said. ‘Well, by Jove! that’s droll!” said Mel- 
ville. “Ifthe fellow didn’t tell me last week that if my books sold 
like yours he could pay me double and treble.” 
Ouida’s paper on this subject appears in 7he North American 
Review, February, from which we extract some of her pungent 
remarks, as follows: 


“In the first place there are many too many of them [publish- 
ers] in numbers, and in the second there are many too few of 
them who have any intellectual judgment. What should we 
think of a wine merchant who had no palate for wine? Yet the 
publisher is generally without any literary palate at all. Whois 
it who is responsible for all the trash and twaddle poured from 
the English and American printing-presses? The publisher 
clearly. If he were not ready and willing to be accoucheur, these 
wretched bantlings would never see the light. It is appalling to 
behold the amount of paper, ink, and typographical labor which 
is yearly wasted on bringing out works which should have been 
put on the fire, which should indeed never have been written at 
all. Take up any newspaper which publishes the announcements 
of books, and you will see twenty rubbishy volumes, which ought 
never to have occupied the time of compositors and binders, to 
one work of any ordinary interest and excellence. I asked a 
London publisher not long since why this ghastly amount of im- 
becile and ungrammatical works which see the light of type is 
ever issued. He answered me in these startling terms: ‘It does 
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not matter very much whether a book is good or bad; if it be 
new a certain number will always be sold to the libraries, suffi 
cient to pay the expense of bringing it out and leave us a certain 
margin of profit. When an author is celebrated, one has to pay 
him so much that he is rather a loss than otherwise: it is only 
when a writer of great talent does not know his value, ze., at 
the beginning of his career, that he is of any use to us, though of 
course his name always sets off our columns.’ 

“In England the idea that fiction is an art, and a very fine ar 
has been entirely stifled and obliterated under the deluge « 
trash, shot like rubbish from a dirt-cart, which they dare to call 
literature. In no other country of Europe is there any such un 
mitigated rubbish poured out from the Press as there is in Eng- 
land, and multiplied, as I have said, like microbes in gelatin. 
For the English mind is esseutially inartistic, and only becomes 
artistic in its very higher forms when these become genius 

“A critic has recently said that it would be well to abolish the 
long novel in England because all English readers invariably 
skip half that they have to read! These dear creatures would 
skip half a pamphlet as certainly as they would skip half a folio 
volume. The skipper of books is always a skipper, and had 
much rather play cricket, or darn stockings, than read any books 
at all. It is a fact that the English reader reads very loosely 
and indifferently, and when he reads fiction has a shamefaced 
puritanic kind of feeling that he is wasting his time. The aver- 
age English reader has a vague confused memory that Hetty 
Sorel was seduced by Evan Harrington, that Mrs. Nickleby was 
Lady Dedlock, and that Pelham, after much tribulation, married 
Becky Sharp. 

“Nor can I see why the badness of other trades should affect 
the book trade in England, because books are so little bought 
there. Very cheap editions are the only forms on which the 
Briton spends his money ; he likes something which he can leave 
behind him in the train without too much regret. Books are the 
things which English people, gentle and simple, can do without 
most easily. They read, also, in a muddle-headed kind of way. 
They read when they are tired, when they are traveling, whe: 
they are alone after dinner, and when they want to go to sleep 
When they can do anything better or more amusing they seldom 
read. They have comical ideas, also, as to the composition of 
books. Writing seems to them similar to the treadmill. They 
cannot understand why, when a writer might be at Ascot or 
Hurlingham, or playing tennis or dining out, he should prefer in 
stead to devote himself to the work he is creating. ‘It must take 
it out of you so,’ they will remark. Literary composition seems 
to them like taking a mud-bath or drinking Carlsbad waters—a 
thing which nobody would do if he were not obliged. ‘That it 
can be the supreme joy and consolation and interest of a writer's 
life they would not believe, if Tolstoi and Daudet and Loti and 
Mallock and Ibsen all swore it to them.” 


REMINISCENCES OF CHRISTINA: ROSSETTI. 


A NUMBER of persons, principally of the gild of poets, who 

had the privilege of personally knowing Christina Rossetti 
have contributed to various publications their recollections of her, 
and all agree that she was a divine woman. ‘Theodore Watts, 
one of Miss Rossetti’s most intimate friends, wrote an obituary 
notice of her for 7he Athene@um of January 5, which eulogy he 
now supplements by an article in 7e Nineteenth Century, Febru- 
ary, in which he details his first acquaintance and subsequent 
near relations with her. He approaches the subject of his remin- 
iscences reverently, by saying : 


“He who writes about any person of a rare distinction cannot 
fail to feel a painful sense of doing a presumptuous thing. Im- 
agine, then, what must be the feeling of him who sits down to 
write about the most adored personality among the poets of our 
time! Steele said beautifully of a certain lady, ‘that to know 
her was a liberal education.’ But in describing the sweet lady, 
and poet, and saint of whom I am asked, to write Steele’s eulogy 
would have to be amended in something after this fashion: ‘To 
know her was an education of the heart and a purifying of the 
soul.’ Noone, I think, could spend an hour in friendly converse 
with Christina without feeling his moral nature braced up, so to 
speak, by a spiritual tonic. And this simply arose from the fact 
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that while she seemed to breathe a sainthood that must needs 
express itself in poetry, all the charm of the mere woman re- 
mained in her—remained, and colored her life with those riches 
of earth, without which woman may be worshiped, but never 
loved as Christina Rossetti was loved by us all. 

“Of all contemporary poets, she had seemed to me the most in- 
dubitably inspired. I had made a lifelong study of poetic art, 
yet Christina's art-secret had baffled me. Her very uncertainty 
of touch, as regarded execution, seemed somehow to add to the 
impression she made upon me of inspiration. But it was not 
her inspiration which overawed me at the idea of meeting her. 
It was the feeling that her inspiration was not that of the artist 
at all, and not that of such dramatic passion as in other poets I 
had been accustomed to, but the inspiration of the religious de- 
votee. It answered a chord within me, but a chord that no poet 
had heretofore touched It seemed to me to come from a power 
which my soul remembered in some ante-natal existence, and had 
not even yet wholly forgotten. As to meeting Christina as an 
earthly woman, that had never till now occurred to me as a possi- 
bility, notwithstanding my relations with Gabriel. 

“T said to him, ‘ But Christina is a saint, you know.’ 

“*You are going to meet her as soon as George and I return 
to Chelsea,’ he said, with a smile, ‘and you and she and my 
mother will be all capital friends in an hour—perhaps in five 
minutes.’ 

“In telling this anecdote, however, let me not be misunder- 
stood. Though we were Bohemians who met at Cheyne Walk, 
we were not so particularly unsaintly, not more unsaintly, say, 
than are the most respectable folk in London, before and after 
Church. ‘Those ‘orgies’ which were talked about and scribbled 
about at that time were, Philistia will be grieved to know, en- 
tirely apocryphal.” 


Mr. Watts’s article is composed almost wholly of instances 
illustrating Miss Rossetti’s sisterly and unfailing devotion to her 
brother Gabriel during the trying weeks of agony that preceded 
his death. These incidents are related in a conversational way 
and are not of sufficient importance, in a literary sense, to be 
reproduced. Touching the cause of Gabriel Rossetti’s physical 
decline, concerning which so much has been from time to time 
darkly hinted, Mr. Watts writes: 


“The curse of Rossetti’s life was an insomnia, the origin of 
which is very obscure. It grew upon him year by year; and in 
a fatal moment in the early Spring of 1870 a friend, with the best 
intentions, suggested chloral, a comparatively new drug then, as 
a remedy. Being of a self-indulgent and impatient nature, 
Rossetti increased the doses of his drug as the power of the in- 
somnia increased. And so far from the effects of chloral being 
harmless, as was then generally supposed, the mischief it insidi- 
ously works on the nervous system is appalling. No one who has 
not witnessed the agonies of avictim of insomnia can realize how 
irresistible is his yearning for chloral after he has once tasted the 
sweets of that fatal nepenthe. Periodical illnesses were the re- 
sult of Rossetti’s indulgence in the drug; and it was when these 
illnesses took a particularly serious turn that Christina and her 
mother used to go to Cheyne Walk in order to relieve his few 
friends, as far as possible, from the anxiety and strain these ill- 
nesses caused. This it was that drew us so closely together, and 
no words of mine could convey to the reader the effect of having 
those two ladies moving about the house—a very dark house. 
They seemed to shed a new kind of light in every room and pas- 
sage.” 


LITERARY TASTE OF A PARISIAN WOMAN. 


- an article entitled ‘‘The State of Mind of a Parisienne in 

1895,” in L’///ustration, Paris, January 12, C. de Varigny 
gives what purports to bean abstract of the opinions of a Parisian 
woman on various subjects written to himself. Whether this is 
true, or a mere ruse to enable him to write as he thinks one of 
his fair compatriots would write, the opinions are none the less 
interesting. We translate so much of the article as relates to 
literature. 


“She [the Parisian woman] does not pique herself on logic. 
“Women have nothing to do with that, intuition taking the place 
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of it.’ Is she quite sure of that? 
that is enough. 
even the most 
Sterne. 


She believes it ana says it— 

She is fond of romances and reads all of them, 
doubtful. Concerning these she thinks as did 
He asked of a woman if she had read his novel ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy.’ ‘No,’ replied she, ‘and, to speak frankly, I am 
told that it is not proper for a woman to read.’ ‘My dear good 
woman,’ answered Sterne, ‘don't be misled by any such stories. 
My work is like that two-year-old baby who rolls over and over 
on your carpet, and shows us, quite innocently, much that it is 
customary to conceal.’ 

“Romances, for her, are good only when they deal with love— 
and after all, whatever we do, we must always return to that 
subject if we want to interest the woman. 

“The most correct literature, to be sure, does not displease her, 
but she thinks with M. de Thiard, who, in speaking of the sheep- 
folds of Florian, said: ‘I would like them well enough if there 
were a few wolves in them.’ She loves wolves, though they oc- 
Moreover, as regards romances, 
she thinks that those of real life are best of all, and the dramas 


casionally eat a lamb or two. 


of passion that are enrolled in the court of assizes interest her 
greatly. In most of the verdicts acquitting the outraged woman 
who avenges herself, she sees a sign of the times, an advance 
toward the recognition of the rights of woman, at least of those 
rights that pertain to the domain of the heart, for political rights 
do not concern her. 

“She thinks, not without reason, that the domain of 
woman is large enough without trying to increase it more, and 
that in wishing to stretch out the bounds of their empires the 
greatest conquerors compromised their stability. 

“A declared enemy of. Ibsen, of Strindberg, of all Scandinavian 
literature, to which she wishes all possible evil, she protests that 
if in the twilight objects take on fantastic forms, the forms are 
surely not more beautiful and at any rate not more true than 


and 


those seen in full daylight; that when looked at constantly 
through smoked glass the Sun assumes a soiled aspect and nature 
becomes sooty ; finally, that in wishing to make sight more easy 
one runs the risk of darkening the understanding. Then the 
characters in these dramas and romances talk too much for her 
taste and act too little; they lose themselves in interminable 
problems, having as little of interest as they have of practical 
solution, and there is nothing for her but to grope about after 
them in the dark. She loves the light and the open air—what is 
simple and may be easily understood. As a woman of spirit, 
she prefers the romances whose heroine she would like to be; 
and she finds no réle to tempt her in the lucubrations of the 
Northern writers. 

“As to their imitators she hates them still worse. They have 
not the excuse of environment and heredity; their wilful obscur- 
ity, their artificial feeling, their complicated methods disgust 
her prodigiously. Without being a Chauvinist she is a French 
woman, and intends to remain one, heart and soul. 

“She loves history, above all historical memories, for, like 
Mérimeé, she has no taste for any history but anecdote. By that, 
she means close detail, live characters, without the theatrical 
devices and wzse en scéne with which the historian so often sur- 
rounds his personages. In a great man she wishes to recognize 
a real man, with his passions, his sympathies, and his antipathies, 
his aspirations and his weaknesses, his character and his temper- 
ament, not one of these cold figures that we have so long seen 
posing as the frontispieces of books of history, followed by a 
biographical notice better fitted to fatigue the memory than to 
satisfy the mind.”—7vans/ated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, critically reviewing John Davidson's “ Bal- 
in 7he Chap Book, says: * Richard Le Galliene, in compar- 
ing William Watson and John Davidson, suggests that Davidson is a great 
man, and Watson a great manner. This 1s a statement 1am not ready to 
indorse. I think Watson has much more than a great manner 
noble and stately thought; a large outlook ; and, in his own direction, 
subtle and keen perception. He knows the moods of the spirit ; the reach 
of the soul; but the human heart does not cry outto him. He waits in the 
stately Court of the Intellect, and surveys the far heavens through its 
luminous windows. 


lads and Songs,” 


He has 


Davidson, on the contrary, hearkens tothe heart's cry. 
The passionate senses clamor in his lines 
Doubt and faith war in him for mastery. Above allhe is human ; and, 
secondly, he is modern. One closes Mr. Davidson’s book with reluctance 
and with a haunting sense of beauty, and power, and the promise of yet 
greater things to come. He is a young man—scarcely past thirty—what 
laurels are springing up for him to gather in the future, who shall say ? 
Happily he is not faultless—since for the faultless there is no perspective of 
hope.”’ 


Ceaseless unrest assails him. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - . - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


CURIOSITIES OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OST of us can remember the time when photography was 
thought of chiefly, if not wholly, as a means of taking 
portraits. The marvelous extension of its applications in recent 
years is one of the wonders of our century. Some of the more 
interesting and amusing of these are described by William G. 
FitzGerald in Zhe Strand 
Wagazine, London, January. 
We reproduce below parts of 
his article, together with some 
of the illustrations. 


“Of all the applications of 
modern science, none is more 
interesting than the use of the 
camera as an aid to the detec- 
tive. . . . Putty used by bur- 
glars in removing panes of 
glass; sections of banisters; 
drinking-glasses and newspa- 
pers have been photographic- 
Fic. 1.—Hair Cut and _Regrown, anu Un- ally treated, the finger impres- 

cut Hairs. : : : 

sions being carefully compared 
with those of suspects in every case. I am bound to say, how- 
ever, that in this country we are slow to introduce the marvels 
of modern science into our warfare against the expert criminal. 
We have no eminent chemist like Dr. Jeserich, of Berlin, who has 
for more than thirteen years been engaged in continuous conflict 
with the enemies of society. Like his learned predecessor and 











bic. 2.—Hair of Murdered Woman, 


teacher, Professor Sonnenschein, Dr. Jeserich takes rank among 
the greatest photographic detectives of the civilized world; and I 
propose to give as briefly as possible a few of the curious cases 
that have come under his notice. 

“Dr. Jeserich resorted to photography, or photomicrography, in 
order to have the whip-hand of other experts who disputed his 





Fic. 3.—-Root of Murdered Woman’s Fic. 4.—Root of Suspected Man's 
air. Hair. 


microscopical observations. Eleven years ago, a peculiarly atro- 
cious murder was committed in Westphalia, and a small white 








[March 2, 1805 


hair was found upon the body of the victim—a girl—and was held 
to be of great importance, seeing that the accused murderer was 
a gray-haired and bearded man. A hair from the beard of the 
latter was also for- 
warded for com- 
parison.” 





Though the pho- 
tomicrographs of 
the two hairs were 
strikingly similar, 





the expert at once 


Fic. 5.—Ordinary Photograph of the Word “ April.”’ 


pronounced the one 

found on the body to be from an animal, because the pith extend- 
ed nearly the whole width of the shaft—a property not possessed 
by human hairs. Further experiment enabled him to describe 
the animal from which it had been taken as “tan old, yellow, un 

shaven, smooth-haired, and comparatively short-haired dog.” 
To quote the article further : 

“The man under arrest for this murder was liberated on Dr. 
Jeserich’s evidence. Barely a year later, suspicion fell upon an 
other person, who possessed a dog exactly coinciding with the 
above description. More scientific investigations followed, and 
about two months 
after his arrest the 





man confessed that 
he had murdered 
the girl. 

“That it is pos- 
sible to see from 
the point of a hair 
that it has never 
been cut is shown 
by Fig. 1, which is a reproduction of the cut and re-grown point 
of a human hair, the three hairs at the right of it having nev: 
been cut. The photograph shown in Fig. 2 was prepared fro 
the hairs of the victim (a woman) in another murder case. On 
the clothes of the two men arrested on suspicion were found cer- 
tain hairs, and it was Dr. Jeserich’s duty to ascertain whether 
these hairs corresponded with hairs taken from the head of the 
murdered woman. 

““A photograph of the point of a hair found on one of the ac- 
cused demonstrated scientifically that it had been taken from the 
victim's head. Indeed, not only was the point identical, but the 
shaft and root also coincided. Fig. 3 shows the well-defined, 
club-like root of this hair— 
a little thing, indeed, on 
which to decide life or death. 
Fig. 4 shows the root of 
the hair found upon the 
second suspect. One more 
photomicrographic experi- 
ment convinced Dr. Jeserich 
that this was the man's own 
hair. As illustrating the 
wondrous accuracy of these 
investigations, it is interest- 
ing to learn that suspect 
number one confessed his 
crime a few hours before his 
death on the scaffold. 

“ere is another of Dr. 
Jeserich’s cases. A mur- 
derer, upon whose ax marks 
of blood had been found, 
declared he had killed a goat 
eight days before his arrest; 





Ty 


Fic. 6,—Color-sensitive Photograpua of ** April.” 





Fic. 7. Image from the ky e of a Beetle, 


human blood corpuscles, however, were found upon the ax, and 
were photographically compared with authentic goat's blood. In 
this case, photography, besides plainly showing the difference 
between the corpuscles, brought other evidence by proclaiming 
that the ax had been wiped after the deed. One photograph, 
produced at the trial, showed a place in point—much magnified 
—on the steel of the ax. It indicated plainly the streaks caused 
by wiping. 


The author next proceeds to the detection of forgeries by pho- 
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tography, of which he gives several interesting instances. We 
quote one, as follows 


“Fig. 5 shows a portion of a bill of exchange. No special dif- 


ference in the writing is noticeable, n the word ‘April.’ 


The ink appears to be everywhere of the same color, and this 


not even 


photograph appears to the eye to be identical with the original 
itself. 
“The expert, however, has photographed the word ‘April’ 


by means of color-sensitive plates, 


which intensify the 





Fic. 8.—Lne Drop striking tne 


Viilk. 


difference of color in inks. Here one can plainly see that a fals- 
ification has taken place at the word ‘April,’ and it is possible to 
follow, line by line, the various kinds of ink used. The cross- 
line of the ‘A’; the upper corner as well as the down-stroke of 
the ‘p’ ; the whole of the curved part of the ‘p,’ and the first part 
of the ‘r’; the dot of the ‘i,’ and the down-stroke of the ‘1,’ have 
been made with a different ink and added to the original writing. 

“It is evident that, instead of April, the word ‘Mai’ (May) was 
originally written. In this case it was the forger’s intention to 
make the bill payable at an earlier date.’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald now comes to what he calls the purely curious 
uses of photography, which occupy so vast a field that he is con- 
strained to be “brief to the verge of abruptness.” We must be 
still briefer and content ourselves with giving only a few of his 


interesting instances. ‘To quote the article: 


““Wives have cured intemperate husbands by taking snap-shots 
of their lords in a state of intoxication, and producing the photo- 
graphs at breakfast-time. Mighty bridges are tested by taking 
two photographs on one negative, a heavy train being run across 
while the second is being taken, so that the sag or depression is 
shown on the plate. 
construction 


3attle-ships and great buildings in course of 
are periodically photographed in order that the 
authorities at headquarters may see at a glance what progress 
is being made. 

“This reminds me that Lieutenant Walter Basset, director of 


the great firm of Maudslay, Son & Field, whose business is 





Fic. 9 Ihe Drop Producing a Crater of Milk. 


the engining of war-ships, tells me that photographs of machinery 
are constantly being sent to Japan, China, and remote parts of 
the world; and that sales up to a quarter of a million sterling are 
effected through such photographs. Moreover, these engineers 
take photographs of the condition of certain contracts on stated 
days, and claim instalments 
ments. 


thereon from foreign Govern- 


“Here is one of the most marvelous photographic curios that 
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has come under my notice; it is a photograph taken from the eye 
of a defunct beetle, by Professor Exmer, of Vienna, in order to 
see whether the insect’s faceted eyes projected one or many 
images on to the retina (Fig. 7). The expert set about his ex 
raordinary task in the following way: First of all, of course, he 
caught his beetle, dissected the eye from the body, and placed it 
in glycerin on the slide of a microscope. Then he directed the 
slide toward the window of the laboratory—on a pane of which, 
by the way, he had pasted the letter R. The window is quite 
The R is comparatively distinct, too, and one gets 
a hazy glimpse of a church outside.” 


plainly seen. 


In closing we give one of the most interesting of recent in- 
stances of chronophotography, perhaps excepting M. Marey’s 
picture of the falling cat, which we reproduced recently in these 
columns. It is that of a drop of water falling into a pan of milk, 
taken by Professor Worthington by the light of an electric spark 


lasting only one hundred-thousandth of a second. The drop is 





Fic, 1 


Ihe Drop Raising a Column of Milk. 


first seen striking the surface of the milk (Fig. 8) and throwing 
up little drops from a sort of crater (Fig. 9), and lastly, a column 


of liquid raises itself (Fig. 10), after which the drop subsides. 


CAN THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE BE 
IMPROVED ? 


HE great increase in the size of bridges in recent years, to- 
gether with the projection of some that are even larger 

than those already built, notably the proposed bridge over the 
Hudson at New York, has given renewed interest to discussions 
regarding the best form for such a bridge. The ordinary man, 
who looks at the matter more from an esthetic than an engineer- 
ing standpoint, is apt to favor the suspension bridge and is satis- 
fied when he learns that a large number of engineers are with 


1 


him. But while other types of bridge, notably the cantilever, are 
being steadily improved, so few suspension bridges are built that 
not much change has been made in them for many years. In dis- 
cussing the matter in a review of recent reports and treatises on 
suspension bridges in 7he Engineering and Mining Journal, 


February 9, Rossiter W. Raymond speaks as follows: 


“These able discussions leave upon my mind a distinct impres- 
sion that the science of suspension bridges is really behind that 
ot other forms, and that the economics of such structures have 
therefore not yet been fairly determined. Without pretending 


novel suggestions, I may venture to name two or 


to offer any 
three particulars, in any one of which, it seems to me, improve- 
ments are practicable, and may be confidently expected when our 
engineers realize what is wanted, and set themselves earnestly at 
work to furnish it. 

“Tt is certain, in the first place, that the different parts of the 
suspension bridge might be more carefully proportioned to their 
actual work. The great and beautiful East River bridge, for 
example, is notoriously unbalanced in this respect, so that of its 
similar parts some have amuch lower factor of safety than others. 

“Moreover, it is conceivable that the laborious laying-up of 
cables of parallel wires, which take so long a time in erection, 


and result in cables of equal size (though not to be equally 
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strained) throughout, might give way to some invention permit- 
ting more complete preliminary shop-tests, more rapid erection 
and more accurate adjustment of material to stress. ‘[his im- 
provement may possibly be effected by the increased use of links, 
instead of continuous wires, for cables. 

“ Again, the traveling of cables over the top of the towers is an 
element involving much complication of strains, and seriously 
increasing the cost. Is it an inherent, necessary evil of the sus- 
pension principle? 

“In short, the truss, the arch, and the cantilever have been de- 
veloped in application to a degree of perfection which leaves 
little prospect of startling improvements. But the suspension 
bridge has experienced little change, and still offers much room 
for such improvements in form and method as would greatly 
diminish its cost, while increasing its effective capacity.” 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY. 


N OT long since, an American electrician entered a vigorous 
protest against the oft-uttered remark that “electricity is 
still in its infancy,” maintaining that it is as old, and certainly 
as vigorous, as any other force of purely modern application, 
On the other hand, in an article in 7he Llectrical Engineer, 
London, Mr. Sydney F. Walker is constrained to acknowledge 
that “judged by the age of other branches of science, electricity 
is still an infant, with all of its manhood’s work yet to accom- 
plish.” Doubtless the difference lies with the point of view. 
Looking at what electricity has already done and is doing to-day, 
it appears to be a very vigorous adult; looking toward what it 
seems to promise for the future, it may be said by comparison to 
be yet in babyhood. Concerning some of these promises for the 
future Mr. Walker has something to say, and we quote below 
some interesting portions of his article : 


‘‘What may we hope for in the future from electricity itself? 
First, then, the gradual utilization of the forces of nature known 
as wind and water power, to the gradual displacement of power 
from the combustion of coal. At irregular periods the world is 
startled by the cry, What will become of us when our coal fails? 
We are turning out an increasing number of millions of tons 
yearly, and the supply is limited. We are squandering our 
national wealth. What is to become of us as a manufacturing 
nation? Long before the supply of coal approaches exhaustion 
its price will increase and our other industries will be crippled. 
What are we todo? The reply is, in my opinion, that long be- 
fore the price of coal rises from this cause coal itself will have to 
fight for its life as an industrial product, just as gas is now doing, 
the antagonists being wind and water power, delivered where 
required by the aid of electricity.” 

Mr. Walker’s remarks on electric traction, which we quote im- 
mediately below, will read somewhat strangely to Americans, 
but we must remember that he is writing in England, where the 
rapid development of the trolley system that has astonished us 
here in the United States is unknown. 


“In the matter of power, . . . the gradual education of con- 
sumers in the use of higher voltages will gradually decrease the 
running cost. There is one use of electric power, however, for 
which the present outlook does not seem very hopeful, viz, for 
tramcar driving. 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been done in America, and the 
special cases in this country where electricity has been success- 
fully employed, apparently it must be some years, many years, 
before it can be generally applied to the ordinary street service, 
unless some unforeseen discovery should be made vervy shortly. 
America is not England, and the Black Country is not England ; 
and no matter what may be tolerated there, no English town of 
importance would be likely to allow the hideous arrangements 
necessary for the overhead system in any of its principal thor- 
oughfares. The conduit system and the accumulator system 
await the march of invention. Both are barred by the excessive 
cost of running.” 


The outlook in other directions seems to Mr. Walker more 
favorable. He says: 
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“Heating by electricity, though only recently introduced, has 
already made rapid strides; and although where the current to 
be used for heating is taken from the town supply the cost is still 
so excessive that it can only be regarded as a luxury, yet there 
are now many cases where the extra convenience is well worth 
the extra cost, and there will be many more as time goes on 
and as the natural development of the lighting industry produces 
the usual effect, viz, gradual reduction of cost. 

‘“Whether Messrs. ‘Thwaite and Swinburne’s idea of burning 
the coal and the gas generated in coal-mines at the pit’s mouth, 
and distributing to centers of industry, is ever realized will de- 
pend on how soon the developments of wind and water power are 
made. Possibly some such scheme may come in to assist coal in 
its battle, in the same way that the Welsbach burner has come in 
to assist gas now. 

“Local conditions, too, will largely rule whether coal, wind, or 
water shall be used, since the initial outlay will be approximately 
the same, and the voltages used may be the same. sut, since for 
both the economical consumption of coal at large centers and the 
utilization of wind and water power, high voltages will be neces 
sary, and the higher the voltage that can be employed the more 
economical will be the working of the system, may not engineers 
indulge in a yet bolder dream ? 

“The dream of ages, the utilization of the gigantic energy of 
Niagara, is now, in part at least, an accomplished fact; is it too 
bold to dream of using the energy of the agent that creates 
Niagara, the Sun itself, by the aid of electricity, to neutralize 
some of the effects created by the absence of the Sun’s rays 
Daily, hourly, the whole year round, enormous quantities of 
energy are delivered directly to the Earth within the tropical 
zone, yet during the whole year large tracts of land are rendered 
absolutely valueless to man owing to the want of the heat so 
abundant in the tropics, while even yet larger tracts are deprived 
of a considerable part of their fertility from the same cause. Is 
it too bold a dream to imagine a portion of the superfluous heat 
of the tropics delivered within the icebound regions by the aid of 
electricity? What would our ancestors have thought if any one 
had foretold in their days the present use of Niagara? ; 

“It is now some years since Lord Rayleigh discovered that the 
large raindrops we are so familiar with in thunder-showers are 
due to electrification, and consequent aggregation, of the fine 
particles of moisture present in the atmosphere. It is also some 
years since Prof. Oliver Lodge added to Lord Rayleigh’s work 
the discovery that floating dust particles might be aggregated in 
the same manner as the raindrops are by discharges of static 
electricity. Yet beyond an apparently crude experiment on lead- 
dust, nouse has been made of either of these brilliant discoveries. 

“Ts it too bold, wickedly bold, to hope that in the future, by 
means of electricity, we may be able, at least in part, to control 
our seasons? Why need we have a dry Summer, as in 1893, when 
the moisture is present in the atmosphere, and can be made to 
descend? Why need we have superlatively wet seasons if the 
atmosphere is not allowed to retain a superabundance of mois- 
ture, when it may be caused to discharge its cargo when desired ? 
Why should not our Government vote a large sum to working out 
these problems? Can we doubt that if the discoveries had been 
made by French physicists the French Government would not 
have given every assistance, instead of standing coldly by, su- 
premely indifferent, until the time atrived when the discovery may 
bear taking? Is it too much to hope that the coming year may 
see some little thing done in this direction ?” 


NEW PHASE IN AN OLD GEOLOGICAL 
BATTLE. 

N° contest between experts has ever been waged more 

sharply than that concerning the nature of the mineral 
named £ozoon. This name in itself marks a point gained by 
one of the warring factions, derived as it is from the Greek 7«c, 
dawn, and féov, animal, and indicating the belief that it repre- 
sents the earliest animal life whose remains are preserved to us. 
The opponents of this belief have denied that it is a fossil at all, 
and have asserted that the appearance regarded as evidence of 
organic structure is simply mineralogical. These were once in 
the minority; now, according to Natural Sczience, London, Feb- 


ruary, they have triumphed unreservedly, though probably the 
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other side would deny that they had attained any such position 
We 


of advantage. quote below from the magazine above 


mentioned : 


“It has fallen to Dr. Johnston-Lavis, by reason of his intimate 
acquaintance with the formation of the Somma-Vesuvian area, 
and to Dr. J. W. Gregory, intimate with zoological as well as 
petrological structures, finally to work out and demonstrate, in 
the most conclusive manner, that the structure known as Lozo0n 
is completely paralleled by some structures seen in the ejected 
blocks of Monte Somma. It is not a little singular that this par- 
allelism has remained unobserved so long, fur a specimen of 
ejected block from this volcano, which has been accepted without 
hesitation by some of those who have contended for the organic 
-ozoon, has been in the collections of 
than half a century, and formed part 
Sir W. J. Hamilton. This block, of 
which any quantity can be obtained, is an altered limestone which 
occurs fragmentarily in the pumice of the series of explosions that 
excavated the Atrio del Cavallo. 


nature of Aozo6n as true 
the British Museum more 
of the series brought by 


‘“Whatever may have been the past history of the dispute, we 
at present cannot regret it, for it gave rise to a long series of in- 
eresting papers, and called forth such an amount of research into 
organic and inorganic structures as no other object has succeeded 
in doing. At the same time, it teaches that extreme caution is 
necessary when dealing with structures difficult of explanation 
and presenting peculiarities at once characteristic of biological 
less dogmatism, it 
shows how necessary it is for the specialist in one branch to call 
to his aid specialists in other branches, even when examining a 


and petrological forms; and while it urges 


S 


structure which appears so obviously to belong to forms with 
which he is familiar.” 


Llectrical kEn- 


states that death may be 


How Does Electricity Kill ?—In a 
January 2, Mr. La 
caused either by few shocks of long duration or by numerous 


paper in 
LIneering, Roche 
shorter ones. According to his view, prolonged shocks probably 
cause disintegration of tissue, but the second method is more 
certain and quicker. To destroy animal life the best way is to 
give many shocks in quick succession for about 30 seconds, using 
either the direct or alternating current, the voltage being 1, 200 to 
The author believes that the harmlessness of alternating 
currents of high frequency, as proved by D’Arsonval and others, 
that “with an alternating current of high fre- 


oS 


I, 500, 


is due to the fact 
quency, say 16,000, a body would act as a condenser, choking 
back the current, and the higher the frequency of the alternations 
the greater the impedance of the current, so that after the first 
contact was made there would be no sensation of current pass- 
ing M. La Roche states that it has been demonstrated that a 
current of 1 to 10 amperes does not destroy the vital organs, but 
that this takes place only with currents of 
no matter what the voltage may be, simply 
cause suspended animation. To this last statement 7he Llectrz- 
cal World, New York, January 19, takes exception, and asserts 


10 to 20 amperes; 


smaller currents, 


that a number of linemen have been killed by currents whose 
amount was only g amperes. For the benefit of the reader it 
should be stated that the amperage of a current measures only its 
quantity, corresponding to the amount of flow of a stream of 
water, while its voltage corresponds to the pressure or “head” of 
the water; the energy of the current, or the work it is capable of 
doing, depending on the product of the two factors. 


The Power of the Imagination.— The ability of a person to pro- 
duce actual physical effects on his own body by mere thought has 
received some striking illustrations in past time, and at the risk 
of giving undue encouragement to the advocates of the mind- 
cure, who regard this ability as a normal condition rather than as 
a product of vivid emotion or great excitement, we quote an ac- 
count of another case of the kind, communicated by Dr. T. T. 
Eskridge, of Denver, Col., to The Alientst and Neurologist, St. 
Louis, January. Says Dr. Eskridge: “As illustrative of the in- 
fluence of fear or apprehension upon the vascular system, I give 
the following case of a highly intelligent lady well known to 
myself. Although the emotion had for its object another person, 
it none the less acted, sympathetically, in her own system: One 
day she was walking past a public institution and observed a 
child, in whom particularly interested, coming out 


she was 
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through an iron gate. She saw that he let go the gate after open- 
ing it and that it seemed likely to close upon him, and concluded 
how- 


that it would do so with such force as to crush his ankle: 


ever, this did not happen. ‘It was impossible,’ she says, ‘by 
word or act to be quick enough to meet the supposed emergency 
and, in fact, I found I 
came on in 


could not move, for such intense pain 


the ankle corresponding to the one which I thought 
the boy would have injured, that I could only put my hand on it 
Iam sure I did not 
The walk home—the distance of about 


to lessen its extreme painfulness. 
as to strain or sprain it. 


move so 


a quarter of a mile—was very laborious, and, in taking off my 
found a circle around the ankle, as if it had been 
painted with red-currant juice, with a large spot of the same on 
the outer part. 


stocking, I 


By morning the whole foot was inflamed, and 


I was a prisoner to my bed for many days. 


Lost Blood Replaced with Salt Water.—Dr. Wyeth, speak 
ing atthe meeting of the New York State Association of Railway 
Surgeons, strongly recommended the injection into the circula 
tion, through a vein, of hot salt solution to take the place, in 
part, of the volume of blood which has been lost as a result of 
accident. As reported by 7he Ratlway Age, he spoke as fol 
“The solution which I have employed, running in as much 
as five pints in a single operation, is composed of clean water, 


lows 


which has been boiled and allowed to cool to 110° or 120° F., or 
just as hot as the hand can bear, to every pint of which a tea- 
spoonful of common salt is added. Ihave seen the pulse go from 
140, in cases of tremendous hemorrhage, steadily down to 7o to 
the minute within two minutes of the injection of a pint of this 
solution. While it may be used cooler than r1o° F., and in some 
emergencies this may be necessary, it is safer to give it as hot as 
110 because the cold solution robs the body of its heat, 
while the hot solution carries heat with it, and thus adds to the 


maintenance of the normal temperature. 


to 120, 


The apparatus is sim- 
ple, a metal or glass pipette to go into the vein, a rubber tube 
three or four feet long, and an irrigator bag or vessel.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


‘““THE new industrial substance to which we have referred on several 


occasions,”’ says /adustries and [ron, **is now known as ‘ Viscose. We 


formerly described this product as a fire proof celluloid This des ription, 
expresses only a portion of the 


so far as it goes, is correct; but it 
material, Th 


from 


new 
iscan be manufactured with almost any degree of resistance, 
horn, to almost The 
ss of manufacture is, as we understand, comparatively inexpensive 


with that employed for the ordinary celluloid, 


varying ivory, ebony, o1 that of indiarubber. 


proc 
while the raw stock, con- 
, conduces still further to 


sisting mainly of waste products economy of pro- 


duction. The manufacture of ‘ Viscose’ is proceeding simultaneously with 


this country in America, where, as we have recently mentioned, the authors 


of the discovery were awarded the John Scott Medal and Premium of the 
Franklin Institute.’ 

“IN a recent letter to Sir Henry Howorth,”’ savs Nafural Science, ‘Mr 
H. C. Mercer, of the University of Pennsvlvania, announces the discovery 


of an interesting bone-cave in that State It was discovered during blast- 


ing operations, in a limestone quarry, and is close to a similar cavern which 


,and some of the remains from which were described by 
lhe whole is filled to the roof wit 


clay, and sand, ir 


was opened in 187 


(ope. ha stratified deposit, consisting 
of fragments of limestone, which numerous bones occur 
These are all remains of 


birds No 


broken, and are said to include mastodon, tapit 


sloth, peccary, ox, bear, and, probably, of remains of man, 


fishes, or mollusca have yet been met with.” 


ACCORDING to Cassier's Magazine, the smallest generator of electrical or 


mechanical energy in the world is a battery constructed by one of the elec- 


tricians of the Boston Telephone Company, consisting of an ordinary glass 


bead, through which two wires, one of copper, and the other of iron, are 


looped and twisted so as to prevent their 


act as electrodes, and a drop of acidulated 


coming in contact. The 
water in the bead causes a cur- 


wires 


rent to flow It 


hundred miles 


has been used in signaling to a distance of nearly two 


‘COAL is on top again and likely to remain;’’ such is the dictum of the 
Pittsburg correspondent of 7he Engineering and Mining Journal, February 
“The end of 


off ; hundreds have been compelled to fall back on coal or starve 


1 He goes on as follows: natural gas don't seem to be far 


The mills 
and workshops are returning to coal as fast as the changes in the furnaces 
made. The leaking badly at many places.’ 


can be main pipes are 


THE Egyptian Government has just granted a concession for an electric 
road in Cairo. It 
tant, those famous monuments of antiquity may yet serve as the terminus 


of a trolley 


is suggested that as the Pyramids are but eight miles dis- 


road 


treats wounds by the application of gases and medi- 
gen is the most important. 


AN English surgeon 
cated vapors, of which ox1 


WATERCRESS grown in sewer-polluted water may cause typhoid. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


URICULAR confession is generally looked upon as an in- 
stitution peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, yet it is 
not unfrequently practised in the English Church and even some- 
times in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
divines of the High Church school urging its adoption and de- 
fending its propriety and expediency. The views of those who 
advocate it are well represented by Mr. T. T. Carter, who con- 
tributes to 7he Nineteenth Century, February, an answer to an 
attack upon the confessional made in the January number of the 
same review by Mr. Teignmouth Shore. A large part of the 
article is taken up with quotations from divines of the English 
Reformation period, designed to show that they did not reject 
confession but only the Roman Catholic doctrine that it is a sac- 
rament and necessary tosalvation. After establishing this point, 
to his own satisfaction at least, he goes on as follows: 


“It may appear strange, if these things are so, that confession 
to a priest, together with other Sacramental ordinances, which 
have been of late so freely taught among us, should appear to 
many as a mere accretion upon our proper and legitimate system, 
the invention of the Oxford Movement. This was actually said 
lately in a leading article of 7e 7imes. It would seem from 
Mr. Shore's article that this idea has also entered into his view 
of the present condition of our Church life, and to many there 
may be need of some explanation—how it could be, if the views 
above stated are correct as to such doctrines leavening the Church 
up to the end of the Seventeenth Century and beyond it, as 
acknowledged and accepted principles in active operation, they 
should have fallen into such oblivion that their assertion now ap- 
pears to bea novelty, and awakens in many such strenuous opposi- 
tion. I cannot myself doubt as to the cause. There supervened 
upon the Revolution the secession of the non-jurors, and this 
comprehended no less than 4oo priests and eight bishops, includ- 
ing the Primate. The men who clung to the belief of the divine 
right of kings, and to whom their oath to the exiled family was 
a part of their religion, were also the main upholders of the 
higher view of the Church's system. They were succeeded by 
men of a different stamp, and with these came in a lower view of 
Church life. There is no mistaking the difference between those 
who seceded in consequence of their reverence for their oath, and 
those who were able to accommodate themselves to the new order 
of things and the new principles of government. The conse- 
quences of such a change extended throughout the Church as well 
as throughout the State. There were families that retained the 
old usages. ‘There were individual witnesses to the forgotten 
truths among the clergy, but they were comparatively, like 
angels’ visits, few and far between, as woces clamantium in 
deserto [voices crying in the wilderness]. The Oxford Move- 
ment was, as it were, the rising up again to the surface for the 
first time, after more than a century, of the stream which had so 
long been hidden underground, bringing with it the treasures of 
Catholic truth, held in abeyance during the interval. The Ox- 
ford Movement was the rising to the surface of the teaching and 
uses of the days of Andrews and Jeremy Taylor and George 
Herbert and Cosin and Ken.” 


This, according to Mr. Carter, accounts for the different courses 
of men like Keble and Pusey, who remained faithful to the Church, 
and of Newman and his followers, who left it for the Roman 
Catholic faith. The former had been brought up in the traditions 
of the old non-jurors, and were “conscious of the solid ground- 
work of the system which they had inherited.” Mr. Carter goes 
on as follows: 


“This is the true explanation of the contrast between the last 
century and the present, which so many view with surprise and 
suspicion. The Evangelical movement led the way out of the 
‘Slough of Despond’; the Oxford Movement completed the re- 
covery. 

“Mr. Teignmouth Shore, at the close of his article, in summing 


up, questions, though without expressing any opinion, whcther 

confession to a priest be ‘calculated to promote or to hinder the 
growth of a robust, vigorous tone of religion, whether its influ- 
ence, where it has extensively prevailed, has been to develop or 
to destroy social purity, to strengthen or to sap the foundations 
of social and of national life.’ It is not difficult to see to which 
alternative he inclines. No doubt, the moral effects of confession 
are a fair criterion by which to judge of its value. One could 
wish to ask Mr. Shore whether he thinks a troubled and sin- 
laden soul a good foundation for the growth of Christian manli 

ness, or an over-scrupulous and misguided conscience a hopeful 
source of moral vigor, and whether there may not be strength 
and peace for such in the assurance of forgiveness and renewed 
life, through the Blessed Spirit, which the Christian priesthood 
claims to give as part of its divinely appointed ministry, as a 
Sacramental ordinance. It has been one of the unfortunate re- 
sults of the strain put upon the conscience by an arbitrary rule, 
that the very essential features of a merciful remedy for spiritual 
distress has been miscontrued. The essence of slavery has been 
introduced where the object has been the removal of hindrances 
to the soul's free communion with its God. The idea of subjec- 
tion to human authority has to many minds taken the place of 
trust in the strengthening of the higher faculties of the regenerate 
life by a supernatural agency. Confession is a practical matter. 
Only those who are accustomed toits exercise can judge whether, 
when rightly used according to the Church's intention, it inter- 
feres with the soul’s true liberty, whether it strengthens or weak- 
ens the moral fiber. To have secured freedom for its exercise 1s 
the safeguard of priest and people alike. Some, indeed, of our 
chief divines speak of necessity, but they mean moral, not abso- 
lute, necessity. There are different ways in which God guides 
His children, and different remedies applicable to their several 
needs. Theaim of the Church of England is to combine personal 
freedom as to all spiritual things with ready access to all means 
of grace, and this necessarily involves difference of method.” 


ANOTHER LOCATION OF PARADISE. 


FEW years ago the famous Assyriologist, Frederick De- 

litzsch, issued a book entitled ‘‘Wo lag das Paradies?” 
[Where was Paradise situated?] in which he declared that the 
Biblical description of the rivers of Paradise corresponds exactly 
to the canal and river system of Babylonia. He accordingly 
located Paradise there. Since then a very lively discussion has 
taken place on the subject. ‘The latest ideas have been gathered 
by Paul Haupt. In Ueber Land und Meer he writes: 


“It was a foregone conclusion that Delitzsch’s theory was un- 
tenable, in spite of the enormous ingenuity and learning spent in 
its support. 

“It has taken centuries to come to a correct geography. The 
old geographers thought that the Earth was surrounded by the 
ocean. Inthe Middle Ages the monks disputed whether it was 
orthodox to believe the Earth round or square. Lionardo Dati 
s.id, 1422, that one could best understand the shape of the Earth 
by imagining a Latin T lying in a big O ; thus, ©. The O 
would represent the ocean, which surrounded the Earth; the 
long line of the T would be the Mediterranean; the lower end of 
the top cross-line the Nile, and the upper one the river Don, 
which runs into the Sea of Azov. In the middle or the center of 
the circle is Jerusalem, the center of the Earth; easterly was 
Paradise. 

“The Greek writer Arrian (about 166 B.c.) tells us that Alex 
ander the Great thought he had discovered the sources of the Nile 
in India. Alexander wrote to his mother about his discovery 
He learned later that he was mistaken, but many of his contem- 
poraries believed the first story. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
a Palestinian writer as late as three centuries after Alexander 
should have similar unclear notions about the streams of Para- 
dise. Learned geographers of our day have long believed that 
the Nile and the Niger were connected. Before 1489 the coast- 
lines of Africa were not known. 

“Hipparchus was the founder of modern exact geographical 
methods. This must be kept in mind when we study the subject 
of the location of Paradise. 

“Two of the streams of Paradise are easily identified, namely, 
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Euphrates and Tigris. The Hebrew narrator counted from East 
to West, and that makes these two rivers fourth and third, re- 
spectively, in the number. Gihon is No, 2 and is said to flow 
around Ethiopia. Gihon must accordingly be a river which flows 
from the same spring as Euphrates and Tigris and 


] 


later runs into 
Ethiopia. In reality there is no such river, but when Alexan- 
der could believe that he had discovered the sources of the Nile 
in India, we need not wonder at the Biblical mistake. ‘The Old 
Testament writer evidently meant by Gihon the imaginary upper 
course of the Nile in Asia. The Hebrew narrator takes much 
trouble to explain the first river, Pison. Not only the country 
but also its export products are mentioned, such as pure gold, 
precious bdellium-raisin, probably another name for myrrh, and 
the shohamstone, which in our Bible translations is wrongly 
given as onyx, it means pearls, according to the cuneiform writ- 
ings. Havilah, or ‘the land of sand,’ can be nothing but Arabia. 
Havilah is the old Hebrew name for the Arabian peninsula, ex- 
cepting the Northern parts. Havilah in the Old Testament every- 
where means South Arabia. Pison, which runs around Havilah, 
must be the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It is singular that 
nobody has seen this easy explanation before. The Hebrew 
narrator thought that the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea formed a 
river which ran around Arabia, with the exception of the North- 
ern parts, and that this river sprang from the same source as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the imaginary upper course of the 
Nile. There is nothing against considering the Persian Gulf a 
river from the standpoint of the old writers. The Assyrians 
called the Gulf ‘the bitter stream’ or the ‘salt-water river’; they 
even used that name for the ocean. In Hebrew and Arabic there 
is no clear distinction between river and sea. The same word 
is used for the Mediterranean, for the Euphrates, and for the 
Nile, and old maps are common on which the Euphrates and 
Tigris are drawn as broad as the Mediterranean. 

“The result we arrive at is that the author of Genesis meant 
to locate Paradise in Northern Mesopotamia. 

“If we try to locate Paradise according to our modern geo- 
graphical knowledge, then we must say that the Hebrew imagi- 
nation located it on the South side of the Caucasus. From the 
standpoint of the Palestinian narrator that would be ‘toward the 
East’ and near the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, westerly 
from Nod, the region of the Turanian nomads, Cain’s descend- 
ants. It would also be ‘toward the North’ of the then known 
world, in that mysterious region from which God comes when he 
descends upon the Earth—which was the Jewish belief in the 
time of the Babylonian captivity. 

“This (late) belief about God’s residence on Earth is probably 
the real reason for 
the location of 
Paradise at the 
source of the 
streams. The Ba 
bylonians, from 
whom the He- 
brews borrowed 
the idea of Para- 
dise and the ‘tree 
of life’—the 
world - tree — im- 
agined God's 
Garden at the ter- 
mination of the 
four rivers, Eu- 
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phrates, Tigris, 
Kercha, and Ka- 
run, which in very ancient times ran separately into the Persian 
Gulf, ‘the salt-water river.’ 


FIG. 1. 


“The four rivers are there, though they now do not separately 
run into the Gulf. The Delta pushes yearly twenty meters into 
the Gulf. 

“The Jews placed God’s Garden in the North because they be- 
lieved God came from the North.”—7vrans/ated for Tue Liter- 
ARY DIGEST. 

Our illustrations show: Fig. 1. The location of Paradise on 
the basis of the geographical knowledge of the Hebrew narrator 
who compiled Genesis. 

Fig. 2. A copy of a cuneiform map representing a Babylonian 


chart. The two concentric circles represent the ‘salt-water 
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river,” or the ocean encircling the Babylonian Earth. The circles 
are evidently drawn with a pair of compasses. ‘The outer circle 
is about 6.5 millimeters wide; the inner, 4.2. There are small 
triangles on the left, indi- 
cating islands. Originally 
there were seven, but most 
of them are now broken 
off. Itisinteresting to no- 
tice that to the left of the 
island which is broken off. 
the distance is given : “two 
dopple hours between” and 
“here the Sun is no more 
to be seen.” The small 
circles inside the inner- 
most of the two large ones 
indicate cities on the Eu- 
phrates. The parallel lines 
which run downward rep- 
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resent the Euphrates, 


which ran lengthwise 





through the Babylonian 
square. The largest part 
of Babylon lies on the left (easterly) bank of the Euphrates. 
The left bank is distinctly called schad#, East. Below, toward 
the South, the Euphrates does not terminate in the sea, but in 
the apfparu, the “swamp.” The chart is, under any circum- 


stance, not younger than the Biblical description of Paradise. 


WANTED: AN AMERICAN JUDAISM. 


HE answers to this question, What is Judaism? as given by 
modern rabbis, are, we are told, as “variable as the num- 
ber of definitions offered.” Theeditorof 7he Menorah Monthly, 
February, organ of the B’nai B’rith, sets himself to answer the 
question from the standpoint of the advanced modern leaders of 
Judaism, and, in the course of his answers, to appeal for an 
American Judaism. Tothis day, he says, “accusations are hurled 
forth against the Jews, charges of impossible crimes preferred, 
which could not live a day were the essence, the principles, and 
the practises of the Jewish religion known.” Many young Jews 
know no more of their own religion than of Christianity, and “are 
professors of Judaism simply because they are not Christians.” 
The base of the religion “is the same to-day as it was three 
thousand years ago.” The writer says: 

“There has never been a change in the basis, the fundamental 
principle of the Jewish religion. This basis is clearly Jaid down 
in the words with which the Bible opens: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the Earth,’ and in the words of the first 
word of the Decalogue: ‘I am the Lord thy God.’ Belief in God 
as the creator of the universe and in the fatherhood of God is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end of the Jewish faith. 
‘You shall 
be holy, because I am holy ;’ ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself ;’ ‘Be 
just, be merciful, let no untruth fall from thy lips,’ and all the 
moral lessons which Judaism enjoins. This belief carried Israel 
through all the storms which it weathered, and preserved it to this 
day.” 


Every other injunction and command flows from it 


But while the unaltering character of this basis is thus asserted, 
changes have been going steadily on in the ceremonial practises 
of the religion. We quote again: 


‘‘Ceremonies which expressed great truths and valuable veri- 
ties at one time became mummeries and meaningless observances, 
which tended more to degrade the Jewish religion than to lift it 
up. Thus the institution of sacrificial worship had to be dropped, 
and Maimonides was compelled to explain away the anthropo- 
morphic expressions of the Bible by the plea that the Torah 
speaks in a language which might be intelligible to its disciples. 
The Aadéa/a arose ata time when Jewish philosophers recognized 
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the need of infusing a living spirit into the dry bones of legalism, 
but was affected by the trend of mysticism, and degenerated from 
a philosophy into a magical jugglery. The train of liberal phil- 
osophical speculation which marked the close of the last century 
and the beginning of ours did not leave the Jewish religion un- 
affected, but only touched the outer garb, not the inner kernel. 
But the garb which fitted bygone ages had to be changed, had to 
be refitted ; ceremonies which had the sanctity of ancient tradition 
became meaningless, and the life went out of them. They could 
not be reconciled with the advance of the age, with the philo- 
sophical conception of a rising civilization, and the people, with- 
out consulting any rabbi, threw them aside, and many of them 
left the synagogue altogether, because the non possumus of the 
old rabbis made’ it impossible for them to remain in affiliation 
with the system officially upheld.” 


After referring to the question, Is Judaism the product of the 
Bible? and answering that “the Bible is the product of Judaism,” 
the writer refers to questions of recent Biblical criticism. and 
declares that these are not for the pulpit but for the scholar and 
critic only. He continues as follows: 


“The question is whether the religious practises, insisted upon 
now as an essential part of Judaism, as a religion of the heart, 
serve their purpose or not. Those which are in accord with the 
Jewish spirit of the past, and are not in conflict with the scientific 
and philosophical verities of the age, should be, and must be, 
retained, and surrounded with that reverence which endears them 
toheart, mind, andhome. Those which are not must be discarded, 
and all the sermons delivered from orthodox pulpits cannot save 
them from consignment to the grave. 

“Judaism, to fulfil its mission as areligion of humanity, must be 
adapted to the conditions of life, in order to become a living re- 
ligion. This, however, cannot be accomplished by one man, by 
one rabbi, by one teacher. It must be the work of the united 
thought, the united conviction, the united scholarship of the Jew- 
ish clergy throughout the land. Reforming at one’s sweet will, 
instituting ceremonies which merely have the marks of a neigh- 
boring church from which they are borrrowed, pandering to the 
clamors of a sensation-loving congregation, making capital for 
the rhetorical excellence of an individual at the expense of the 
life of Judaism, must be frowned down, and no one else is more 
interested in frowning it down than the rabbis themselves. 
There is no question of the honesty and conscientious conviction 
of most of our rabbis, but the individual efforts are not infre- 
quently made with a view to differ with the reforms instituted by 
the rabbi of a neighboring congregation. United conference, 
deliberation, and consideration are needed in order to establish 
an American Judaism which shall appeal to the hearts of the 
growing generation, and shall become a beacon-light to the Jew- 
ish church abroad.” 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR PROTESTANTS. 


ELIGIOUS conditions in the little town of Westerly, R. I., 
form the theme for a study of Protestantism by Rev. W. 
B. Hale. The inquiry which he sets on foot is “whether Protes- 
tantism, considered logically, is not essentially un-Christian,” 
and the purpose which he appears to have in mind is to induce 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to stop “playing into the hands 
of the papal Church by yielding to it the most noble of appella- 
tions and contenting ourselves with the most ignoble.” 

The article (forum, February) is entitled “A Religious Study 
of a Baptist Town.” In Westerly, it appears, there are six Bap- 
tist churches, three of which are Seventh-Day Baptists. These 
Seventh-Day Baptists are taken by Mr. Hale to be the extreme 
representatives of the spirit of Protestantism, while Christ 
Church, a new Episcopal church that is beginning to wrest from 
the Baptists their dominant position, and which is “representa- 
tive of a reformed church which is not, accurately speaking, Prot- 
estant,” is taken as the embodiment of an idea “the exact and 
logical opposite” of that animating the Baptists. The relation of 
the Baptists to each other and to the Episcopalians forms the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hale's study. We are told that— 


“The one great fact concerning the town, the shadow upon its 
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existence, the block in the path of its progress, the strange, dis- 
tressing and bewildering occurrence which weekly chills its relig- 
ious enthusiasm, is the observance of different holy-days by two 
parties, who, denying each other by their most apparent feature, 
keep up the ghastly farce of calling each other ‘brother.’ ‘Three 
of the Baptist churches keep Saturday, and disregard Sunday.” 


“No device,” Mr. Hale says, “could more completely disorgan- 
ize society or disturb business.” These ‘“‘desecrators of the Lord's 
Day in Westerly,” as he calls the Seventh-Day Baptists, are pro 
tected by special statutes. He proceeds to trace their history. 
They are descended from the Anabaptists, “the most consistently 
and logically Protestant of the sects that arose after Luther.” 
These Anabaptists ‘were able to denounce the attitude of the 
mass of Reformers as half-hearted and inconsistent.” ‘They car- 
ried Protestantism to its logical result in denouncing infant bap 
tism, by which “the Catholic Church of Christ chiefly proclaims 
the unity of the family of men,” but which Protestantism, founded 
on the individualistic view of society, and maintaining that no 
child is entitled to be called a child of God “except in virtue of 
some voluntary personal act on its own part,” cannot consistently 
indorse. These same “thoroughgoing” Anabaptists ‘pointed 
out that the observance of the first day of the week rested upon 
precisely the same authority as that for the holy-days which had 
been abolished among dissenters, and they demanded the restora- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath.” This position also, Mr. Hale thinks, 
is absolutely valid from the Protestant standpoint. He says 


“The whole issue between the Church and Protestantism 
focuses itself in the contest between the Lord’s Day and the Sab- 
bath. One is witness to the authority of the body of redeemed 
humanity to make laws supersessive even of Mosaic command- 
ments; the other is the individualistic denial of such authority. 
The Lord's Day is Christian; the Sabbath is not. I now venture 
to inquire whether the sect of Seventh-Day Baptists, affiliating 
with Judaism, does not reveal itself as a lapse from the religion 
of Jesus? In this inquiry is involved the question whether Prot- 
estantism, considered logically, is not essentially un-Christian.” 


By the Lord’s Day, as Mr. Hale explains elsewhere, he means 
the Sunday as observed by the Episcopal Church, to which 
Church ‘Sunday is just such a day as are Easter, Christmas, 
Epiphany, and the Saints’ Days, and depends for its character 
solely upon the decree of the Church.” Mr. Hale then proceeds 
as follows : 


“If this [the position of the Seventh-Day Baptists] is the logi- 
cal outcome of Protestantism, what is Protestantism? Let us 
confess: It is anadmission that divisions among men are normal. 
It is a negative which presumes the existence of something be- 
sides itself. Protestantism cannot exist unless there is something 
against which to protest. It recognizes that ‘something,’ ap- 
peals to it, confesses it a prior fact, every time it names its own 
name. Its wickedness is that it does not, and cannot, anticipate 
the extinction of that against which it protests, for in that ex 
tinction the possibility of Protestantism weuld become extinct. 
It regards division as natural and necessary. Disintegration is 
its principle, its product, and its doom. Protest begets protest, 
and ever into further division divided bodies take their way 
The end of the process is not reached until absolute individualism 
is attained. 

“But individualism is just what Christianity contemplates as 
the evil from which men are to be saved. Its ethics teach that 
personality is achieved only in association. Its grandest proc- 
lamation is the paradox that a grain of wheat, except it fall into 
the ground and die, abideth alone; its supreme symbol is the 
Cross, the witness lifted above the centuries that the very death 
of one for the race is the victory for the one and the race alike. 
So the mission of Christ was the founding of a Kingdom. ‘That 
was the word most often on His lips. He did not set going a set 
of pious sayings. He wrote not a line, save once in the sand. 
He founded a Kingdom. He told scores of parables explaining 
what the Kingdom was like. He was accused of being a King. 
He affirmed before His judgesthatsuch He was. The inscription 
over the cross proclaimed Him the head of a Kingdom. Every 
act of His was to lift men up from individualism, and make them 
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Any principle which ends in indi 
vidualism, therefore, if allowed to run its course, is bound to 
reveal itself as un-Christian. 


members of a divine Society. 


“Seventh-Day Baptists are better than their logic would make 
them; let us hope every Christian sect is. Baptists, most con- 
sistent of Protestants, are still saved by their glorious inconsis- 
tency to be worthy and noble members of the Church which their 
theology would deny. 

“But may not this pursuit of its logic do something toward 
reclaiming us from our infatuation with a pernicious principle? 
Is it not time we perceived the essential weakness of a negative 
designation? ‘There is much in the form of statements, and there 
is much in names. How long do we propose to continue playing 
into the hands of the papal Church by yielding to it the most noble 
of appellations, and contenting ourselves with the most ignoble? 
When every Christian body begins to boast of every Catholic 
feature it can claim, and all together put away that common name 
which confesses Rome a greater fact, we shall be far along 


” 


toward the day when at last our groping hands will meet. 


A CATHOLIC’S CRITICISM OF THE LATEST 
ENCYCLICAL. 


| F we are to credit a recent article by ““a Roman Catholic Lay- 

man,” Pope Leo's recent encyclical “to the Church in the 
United States” is likely to undoall the good which the liberal and 
progressive course of Monsignor Satolli, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
Archbishop Ireland has done. 
“ 1dvo ate 


editor assures us that he is a man of “education and influence.” 


This layman writesin 7he Chris- 
tian (Methodist Episcopal, February 14), and the 

He begins by referring to the divisions of feeling in the Catho- 
lic Church in this country, and to the position of Monsignor 
Satolli, whom he lauds highly both for his success as a peace- 
maker and for his liberal and progressive spirit. Under the 
leadership of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, supported 
by the Papal Delegate, the Church has been drawing closer to 
the American people, and winning their love, admiration, and 
esteem. Now comes the Encyclical, and the writer bewails its 
tone as follows: 


“For months we have been told that to heal all dissensions, to 
establish peace between the clergy and their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, to afford to Monsignor Satollian opportunity to display, so 
to say, ecclesiastical omnipotence, it was only necessary to wait 
for the encyclical which has just appeared; that this would en- 
large his powers and authority, and leave him at liberty to settle 
all disputes between laity and clergy, and among the members of 
the hierarchy. Now theencyclical has arrived, and as a Catholic, 
an American Catholic, I want to know what it means and what 
good it has accomplished. If I read it aright, it undoes all that 
Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal Gibbons, and Monsignor 
had been seeking to accomplish. ] 


Satolli 
In every sentence almost it is 
antagonistic to the spirit and policy breathed and advocated by 
those prelates. It advises Catholics to shun the society of others 
except under the pressure of necessity. What a reflection upon 
the policy advocated, in the instance above cited, by the per- 
sonal conduct of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland! 
What could be suggested more odious to a citizen educated under 
national 
spirit which 
all, 


accordance 
thought and 


the influence of our institutions, and in 
with that 
speech to 


thought 


guarantees freedom of 


necessarily makes the 
little entitled to reproach 
neighbor! If Cardinal Gib 
had adopted the correct policy 

lation to the Catholic Church in America, then that policy 
has been emphatically condemned by the encyclical, and the 


spirit of progress, tolerance, and fratern.ty which they and Mon- 


which, therefore, 


and utterance of 


and 
each as 
that of his 
bons and Archbishop Ireland 


or condemnation as 


1n re 


signor Satolli had intended to display .or the purpose of concili- 
ating the members of other creeds, who need to be conciliated, 
has been absolutely and unqualifiedly repudiated as inconsistent 
with the spirit of Catholicism emanating from Rome.” 

The utterances of the encyclical to which special objection is 
taken are these: 

‘Any society, therefore, which is ruled by and servilely obeys persons 
who are not steadfast for the right and friendly to religion, is capable of 
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| xy extremely prejudicial to the interests as well of individuals as of the 
r munity Beneficial it cannot be. Let this conclusion, therefore, re 
main firm—to shun not only those associations which have been openly 
condemned by the judgment of the Church, but those also which in the 
opinion of intelligent men, and especially of the bishops, are regarded as 


suspicious and dangerous. Nay, 
otherwise, Catholics ought to prefer to associate with Catholics, a course 


T 
which will be very conducive to the safe-guarding of their faith 


rather, unless forced by necessity to do 


As presi- 
dents of societies thus formed among themselves it would be well to ap- 
jaymen of weight and character, guided by 


pointeither priests or upright 2g 
whose counse they ld Carry into 
effect such measures as may seem most advantageous to their interests 


should endeavor peacefully to adopt ar 


‘But moreover (@ tact which it gives me pleasure to acknowledge) 
hanks are due tothe equity of the laws which obtain in America and to the 
of the well-ordered republic, for the Church among you, ur op- 
constitution and government of vour nation, fettered by no 

t against violence by the common laws and the 


is freeto live and act without hi 





ndrance . yet, 


1 all this is true, it would be very erroneous to draw the c« 


iclusion 





that in America is to be soug! t the type of the most desirable status of the 
Chur or that it would be universally lawful or expedient for State and 
Church to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced. She would 
wring fort I lant fruits if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the 
favor of t the patronage of the public authority.” 





These utterances are contrasted with those of Archbishop Ire- 
land's address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Cardinal Gib- 


t 


ons sconsecration 


, urging the Church not to stand isolated from 


the age. ‘‘Theage demands liberty,” said the Archbishop, “ with 


if 


good government; let us be models of patriotism, of civic virtue, 
of loyalty to the country’s institutions, and no suspicion will ever 


exist that Catholics are the allies of buried régimes, the enemies 


of liberty, civil or political.” The tone of the encyclical, it is 


suggested, is due to “other influences than the personal intelli- 
gence and will of Leo XIII.,” and the presence in Rome of George 
Bliss, of New York, “‘a recent convert to Catholicism and private 
counsel of Archbishop Corrigan,” is alluded to as perhaps one of 


these ‘‘influences.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WARREN, MASS., Feb. 1s, 18095 
EDITOR LITERARY DIGEST:—In the DIGEST of July, 1894, appeared an 
editorial statement that Meadville Seminary was the first theological semi- 
nary to open its doors to women. Again has this matter been brought to 
my notice by the same statement in the February,’ number of 7he 
Homiletic Review. ‘The factis that Canton Theological School opened its 
doors to women in 1860 or thereabouts, over twenty years before Meadville ; 
and the first woman minister coming trom that institution was Rev. Olympia 
Brown Yours truly, W. W. GLEASON. 
By way of rebuke to queasy or over-nice persons who object to acommon 
Communion Cup, the editor of 7%: 


consider that such 


Christian Advocate says: 


willing to ride 


“When we 
in Pullman cars, and be 
trains; to dine at railway 
to sitin crowded street cars ; to hold by straps that have been 


persons are 
waited on by those who prepare food on the 
restaurants; 


used, for aught they know, by the very offscourings of civilization five 
minutes before they took them; that they are willing to eat bread that has 
been kneaded by human hands, and soups and sauces that have been tasted, 
and many other things handled over and over again, by cooks of whom 
thev know nothing—African, Chinese, German, Irish, or native—and use 


milk ; that they should develop such fastidiousness at the Lord's table as to 
be unwilling to touch their lips to the wine because of possible unpleasant 
contact in occasional instances which they are unable to foresee, is certainly 
unworthy the serious consideration of the Church of Jesus Christ.’ 
AT the Bible Institute in Chicago, there is to be held during the month of 
April a special course in the English Bible and a study of the various 
methods of personal work as applied in the missionary activities of that 
The English Bible will be conducted by Prof. W. W. 
White, on Old Testament Prophecy, the Acts and Epistles, and by Superin- 
John 


spec 


citv course in the 


tendent Torrey, on the First Epistle of Professor Towner will 


classes in the musical department. A 


hold 
al course on the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, as regeneration, 
the Holy Spirit, etc 
Independent. 


sanctification, justification, 


, will be conducted by Superintendent Torrey The 


WHERE Is IT? 
been found 


America has 
As it 
without the 
permission of the King, the printer modestly suppressed his own name and 
fraudulently placed that of Mark Baskett, the King’s authorized printer in 
London, on the title page as the printer.— 7he Christian Herald 

MR. JOHNNY: ‘I didn’t see youat church yesterday 
been there. We 
us.”’ 

UNCLE BLACKIE: “I knows dat, boss, en’ hits exactly de 
kum. I lows no stujents to practise on me.”’ 


A copy of the first Bible ever printed in 
It was printed in Boston in 1761, by Samuel Kneeland 
was against the law at that time for any one to print a Bible, 


You ought to have 
had a young man from the theological college preach to 


reason I didn’t 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TUCKER: ** Why dol! look sotroubled? Well, last night I dreamed I died 
and was buried, Parker, andI saw the tombstone at the head of my grave.” 
PARKER: “Saw your tombstone, eh? And what of that?” 
‘* Why, I'm trying to live up to the epitaph I saw there.” 

World. 


The Indian 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR FINANCES. 


E give below some extracts from the opinions which Euro- 

pean writers on financial subjects express on our trou- 

bles. There appears to be only one opinion among them—our 

financial policy must end in serious loss of credit and capital. 

The Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, may be taken as a sample of the 

most moderate, yet even this paper thinks that serious misfortune 
can hardly be averted. 


“The new loan [thinks the Hande/s6/ad] has been followed by 
a bull campaign in American shares on European Exchanges, 
but even this shows that America has lost the confidence of 
European financiers, and her shares have become a plaything of 
speculators. The United States must cease its financial patch- 
work, which has now continued for nearly a generation, and 
must return to a healthy monetary basis. ‘The State must con- 
trol the railroads to prevent further mismanagement. ‘Those 
who know the Americans are aware what a happy-go-lucky lot 
they are. They live for the moment, and will not adopt reforms 
until the effect of abuses becomes a question of the day.” 


The writer nevertheless warns the public against a wholesale 
condemnation of American financial ideas. He says: 


“It is not given to us Europeans to see these things from the 
strictly American point of view. And that their view must be 
radically different from ours is easy to understand. The funda- 
mental principles according to which economical questions are 
judged on the other side of the ocean are very different from 
those which guide us. He are industrials and money-lenders; 
they are tillers of the soil and consumers of our manufactures, 
as well as employers of our capital. We are for a gold basis and 
free trade, and cheap raw material. In America they oppose all 
this; the country is dependent upon the welfare of its grain and 
cotton farmers, and everything that will tend to increase the 
price of raw material is pleasing to the masses, who look upon 
‘capital’ with anything but friendly eyes. The Silver Ques- 
tion is not, in America, a theoretical question only. It is closely 
connected with important social problems, and this has raised the 
originally small party of the silver men to the rank of a strong 
political factor, giving them the support of all who aim at raising 
the price of American produce.” 


The issue of Government bonds, and the eagerness with which 
they are taken up, does not appear to change the opinion of 
Europeans. There will be, they think, an end to our credit. 
Money, London, says: 


“The new Joan of twelve and one-half millions sterling at 4 per 
cent. will add another half-million sterling per annum to the debt 
charge; so that in very little more than twelve months the charge 
of the United States debt has been increased by a million and a 
half sterling. And yet the gold reserves of the country have 
been depleted at a most extravagant rate, and the credit of the 
country has been injured seriously. Will the President venture 
to go on borrowing at this rate? He will have to consider that 
for two years he is face to face with a Congress in which there is 
a hostile majority, and that, therefore, he will have to borrow 
again and again during the two years—that is, of course, on the 
assumption that the new Congress acts in the same spirit as the 
present Congress. If the new Congress is wise, matters will be 
different altogether.” 


Lhe Speaker, London, simply says that the people of this 
country have to thank themselves for their trouble. They have 
meddled with affairs they know nothing about: 


“The United States is one of the richest nations in the world; 
its people have displayed a quite exceptional readiness to endure 
taxation; and its credit is consequently able to bear, without 
feeling them, shocks which would embarrass, perhaps paralyze, 
the strongest States of the Old World. In spite of this it is in im- 
minent danger of national insolvency. Congress has so mis- 
managed finance that the Government has to pay enormous sums 
in gold, and has practically only sufficient silver to pay them 
with, which silver, being cheaper than gold, nobody will volun- 
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tarily take. . . . No Treasury could keep its engagements under 
such circumstances; and the President tells the people that, if a 
remedy cannot be found, and that quickly, the Treasury will 
have to break faith with its creditors and pay everybody in silver, 
with consequences to its credit which, as he justly says, will touch 
working-people quite as closely as the bankers. 

“Even allowing for the possibility that the American Treasury 
in its eagerness to be safe is exaggerating the imminency of its 
risk—which can be averted for some months by an issue of gold 
bonds under a recent Act—this is an extraordinary situation; 
and the ultimate reason for it is more extraordinary still. The 
reason is, in fact, the existence of a currency craze among Amer- 
ican electors. The electors do not understand the question at 
issue any more than they understand the binomial theorem, or 
speculative astronomy, and their failure is in no way to their dis- 
credit. Unfortunately, the American voters think they know; 
are split into two parties which, though not equal, are powerful 
enough to paralyze each other. The Republicans are slightly 
in favor of gold, and the Democrats of silver, but neither of 
them, as a party, supports the claim of either metal. Each of 
them, it is said, ‘is split by the metal line.’ The people have 
chosen to think for themselves on a subject beyond their grasp, 
and the consequence is that half, or nearly half, of each party is, 
on this question, at daggers drawn with the remaining moiety 
The consequence is that the new Congress, which will be Repub- 
lican, will no more be able to act than the old Congress, which is 
Democratic, and unless misfortune teaches the people, or some 
one arises who can persuade them, the paralysis may last for years 

It would have been a frvor7 incredible, but it really ap- 
pears to be the fact, that the people of the great American Repub- 
lic will have to endure serious misfortunes because they have all 
studied ardently a commercial question too difficult for their brain 
power. That is one of the great dangers to which democracy is 
liable, and the only remedy for it is to trust experts—that is, to 
cease, so far as this matter is concerned, to be a ‘self-governing 
democracy’ at all.” 

The Lconomiste Francazs, Paris, points out that the United 
States has lost heavily through the Sherman Act.—But the loss 
“an yet be borne if the country withdraws its paper currency and 
adopts a gold standard.—Loans are useless.—The Treasury is 
like a veritable sieve: the more gold put into it, the more goes 
out.—It is impossible to conceive how such a great country, full 
of cool-headed, practical men, could commit such follies. The 
paper concludes as follows: 

“The loss of from four to six hundred million dollars to pay 
for the monetary follies of the last seventeen years is regretable, 
but the country has resources enough to bear it. If, however, 
the people of the United States adhere to their illusions and make 
use of palliatives only ; if they do not adopt gold as an incontestable 
legal standard; if they do not renounce paper currency, it may 
be said with absolute certainty that, within a few months or even 
weeks, gold will disappear completely from the country, and that 
great country will find itself plunged into a forced legal-tender 
currency, or the reign of silver. It is only another proof that, 
however great the resources of a country may be, financial mis- 
takes are followed by consequences not easily remediable.” 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE THRONE. 


MONG other things “‘made in Germany” is a plentiful sup- 

ply of eligible rulers to fill precarious thrones, and Euro- 

pean States in want of a ruler generally fill vacant positions from 
the ranks of the German princes supposed to have been brought 
up to the business. But, although the Balkan States have given 
a throne to more than one soldierly man, the number of unem- 
ployed among eligible princes is still very large, and they are at 
present much interested in two Eastern thrones likely to be in 
need of occupants. Armenia is anxious to throw off the yoke of 
the Mosiems, and Bulgaria is dissatisfied with her present ruler. 
Both thrones are very insecure, and candidates would do well 
to remember that the Bard of Avon knew a thing or two when 


he described a crown as an uncomfortable headgear to go to sleep 


in. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, formerly of Coburg, Ger- 
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many, is experiencing this at the present time. The Bulgarians 
are divided into two factions, those who favor Russian influence 
and predominance, and those who desire to keep the country per- 
fectly independent. After vain attempts to overcome the in- 
trigues of the Russophiles, Prince Ferdinand thought to please 
the Czar by dismissing his chief adviser, Premier Stambulow, 
who is also the head of the National Party. The Czar did not 
look with greater favor upon Prince Ferdinand, but the Nationals 
became indignant, and they begin to talk of a change of rulers. 
They think of calling the brother of the late Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg to the throne. Prince Alexander, too, had been op 
posed by Russia, who claims Bulgaria as her own, but it is hoped 
that the St. Petersburg Government has now become accustomed 
to Bulgarian independence. The Au/y Sofia, 


are, says 


‘Just as it is much easier to find a picture of Prince Alexander 
in Bulgarian homes than a portrait of Prince Ferdinand, so also 
the name Battenberg is mentioned much more frequently than 
that of the reigning Prince. The memory of the heroic Alex- 
ander is kept green among the people, and as he has been re- 
moved by death, the people think of his brother, Francis Joseph, as 
a likely ruler. The pleasing, unassuming manner of this Prince, 
and his chivalrous mode of thinking, have gained for him the 
sympathies of all. The jate Czar, it is said, more than once ex- 
pressed his sorrow that circumstances forced him to oppose Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, and he was willing to assist the candidature 
of Prince Francis Joseph, if the Coburger could be removed. No 
doubt Czar Nicholas would also do this. The Czar would, how- 
ever, do harm to the people of Bulgaria were he to recognize 
Prince Ferdinand, who does not know what gratitude means. 
The mighty master in St. Petersburg can decide in this question, 
and if his decision turns out according to the wishes of the Bul- 
garian people, Prince Ferdinand falls. The 
will then vanish altogether.” 


3ulgarian Question 


Prince Ferdinand, nevertheless, has no intention to give up the 
game. He has pardoned some conspirators who were exiled for 
their intrigues in favor of Russia, but he also has come to an un- 
derstanding with Stambulow, according to a lengthy correspon- 


dence to the 7Zaged/at¢, Berlin, from which we take the following 


“Prince Ferdinand and his present Premier, Stoiloff, depend 
entirely upon the army for their support, or, rather, the officers of 
the army. ‘To retain this support the budget has been increased 
by a million for the purpose of increasing the pay of the officers 
Under these circumstances the Prince has no way out of the diffi 
culty but to abdicate or—torecall Stambulow. The latter wishes 
to save the Prince this difficult choice, and intends to return to 
political life. He will oppose the Stoiloff Cabinet, but will defend 
the Prince.” 


The prevalent opinion is that Prince Ferdinand will succeed in 
saving himself on the Bulgarian throne, and even obtain the sup- 
port of Czar Nicholas II. 


WHY THE WAR IN THE EAST CONTINUES. 


*RADUALLY Europe is convinced that Japan does not in 
J tend to conclude peace ere Peking is taken, and that China 
does not yet know that she is beaten. Even in English circles, 
where trade is the all-absorbing point of interest, people are 
The 


losing patience with China on account of her duplicity. 


flume News, London, says: 


““More and more extraordinary appear the ways of the Chinese. 
They seem as incapable as ever of understanding that their 
armies and their navy have been hopelessly worsted and that time 
only is necessary to place Peking itself inthe hands of the enemy. 
‘They persist in treating the Japanese as inferiors with whom it 
would be ridiculous to negotiate honorably, and they clearly need 
much severer castigation than they have already suffered before 
they will consent frankly to recognize facts. 
peace envoys arrived at 


When the Chinese 
Hiroshima, it was promptly discovered 
by the Japanese diplomatists that their credentials made no ref- 


erence to the war and were worthless. The envoys were conse- 
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quently sent about their business, and the Chinese now ask, with 
well-simulated surprise, ‘What is it Japan wants?’” 


England is, therefore, less anxious to interfere than formerly. 
This hesitation is not viewed patiently in Russia. It is attributed 
less to honest indignation over the conduct of the wily Chinese 
than as an evidence of British duplicity. The Novoye Vremya, 
St. Petersburg, says: 


“The Japanese, being now completely masters of the Gulf of 
Pechili, could march on Peking without fear of hindrance from 
Under these circumstances, the only 
thing to be done is to prevent the defeat of the Chinese having 
serious consequences for European Powers by a complete accord 
between the latter. 


the foreign squadrons 


of such an 


Unfortunately, we cannot yet see any signs 
agreement, 


that British 
diplomacy may be responsible on this account, inasmuch as it 


and it is not improbable 


does not abandon the hope of deriving advantages from the result 
f the China-Japan war, to the prejudice of Russian and French 


oT 
interests.” 


The Nzeuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, thinks the Chinese 
peace envoys were, perhaps, treated a little too rudely by the 


Japanese Government: 


‘Much is artificial in the refusal of the Japanese Government to 
recognize the credentials of the Chinese emissaries. 3ut the 
Japanese have good reasons for their conduct, and these reasons 
were aptly expressed when the Tokyo Parliament granted an 
unlimited credit for the war ‘in view of the fact that the object of 
the war has not yet been attained.’ Undoubtedly the Japanese 
mean to occupy Peking, the Chinese capital, whether they manage 
to do so during the present Winter or later.” 


China has ordered, only recently, another batch of guns and 
other war material in Germany. According to an Austrian offi- 
cial who acted on behalf of his Government in the Shanghai cus- 
tom-house, the great mass of the people in China regard a defeat 
of their country as impossible. Yet there is no real patriotism 


the people are simply indifferent. The Mandarins, of course, 
know better, and would gladly come to terms with Japan, but the 
Court rejects all acceptable terms. Ritter Ludwig v. Fries writes 


in the Newe Freze Presse, Vienna 


“In many instances the people did not even know that there 
wasawar. Others believed that China was at war with Russia: 
others again that France is besieging Canton—which caused 
much trouble to the French missionaries. who 
knew of the true state of affairs spoke of the Japanese with ut- 
most contempt. 


Those. however, 


They believe that China is sure to win, espe- 
cially as the heavy defeats of the Chinese army have been de- 


” 


scribed to the people as complete victories. 


The writer has a very low opinion of the Europeans who are at 


present serving the Chinese. With the exception of Von Han 
necken they are all adventurers, especially English adventurers. 
Von Hannecken formerly was a Premier-Lieutenant of the Prus- 
sianarmy. He has not yet been successful against the Japanese 
on shore or at sea. Like most men who have studied China and 
the Chinese, Von Fries attributes their crushing defeat to the low 
morai standard of their soldiers and the want of military training 


of the officers. 


“ According to the Chinese idea, every man of letters * 
occupy any kind of a position. 


is able to 
Thus it happens that a Mandarin 
who lately occupied a place in the civil service will be suddenly 


appointed colonel or general. ‘This explains the disastrous re 


sults. 


The writer does not think that China can raise an army 
able to stop the Japanese in their victorious career.” 


THE Khedive of 
what romantic cir¢ 


Egvpt has entered the bonds of wedlock under 


umstances 


some- 
His wife is a Circassian slave girl who re- 


fused his advances until he promised to elevate her to the dignity of a 


Roval consort. The lady has, however, many enemies, and a mysterious 


death may yet end her career 

*To become a literary man in China it is only necessary to write some 
articles in which nothing is expressed that opposes popular ideas. It is 
strictly prohibited to hint that the Chinese are not the greatest nation on 
earth.—Fa@itor LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE JAPANESE PRESS. 


HEN the present war brought Japan into greater promi- 
nence, many people became aware for the first time 
that the Mikado’s subjects have their newspapers as well as the 
inhabitants of countries with a more advanced civilization. 
Mr. Motoyoti-Saizan, a Japanese gentleman of culture and learn- 
ing, and a poet of some fame, gives in the Revue des Revues, 
Paris, an account of the origin of the Japanese Press, and the 
rapidity with which it has developed. ‘There are about 4oo dailies 
in Tokyo alone, besides 300 periodicals. The price varies from 
one to two cents per copy. None of these papers has a circula- 
tion of more than 10,000 copies. The combined circulation of the 
dailies is supposed to be over 3,000,000. ‘The weeklies and other 
periodicals circulate about 500,000 copies. Some of the dailies 
do not “come out” on public holidays; others are issued every 
day. Mr. Motoyoti-Saizan says: 


“Curiously enough, this Press, which has developed with such 
extraordinary fecundity during the last twenty-five years, had a 
beginning as full of hardships and as precarious as that which 
marked the first stammerings of journalistic infancy on the banks 
of the Seine, some three centuries ago. The man who is gener- 
ally accepted as the father of French journalism, Theophraste 
Renandot, was a physician; the father of Japanese journalism is 
Kishida-Ghinken, a pharmacist. 

“Formerly Japanese merchants did their advertising by means 
of handbills, asystem both slow and expensive. Kishida hit upon 
the plan of publishing the announcements of several merchants 
on the same sheet of paper, ‘after the manner of the Europeans,’ 
and his first publication was therefore nothing but an advertising 
sheet. As the name denotes, it was essentially a pharmaceutical 
journal (Mo-Shiwo-gussa, z.e., herbs and salts), for the phar- 
macist prevailed over the journalist. 

“The liberty of the press was very limited, and when Kishida 
essayed to publish some general news, he had to exclude political 
items. His success soon called forth competition, especially 
when the introduction of European machinery rendered the man- 
ufacture of paper easy and lowered its price. The first daily ap- 
peared in 1872. It was the Hoch Shimédun, or Mail and News. 
Its editor and founder was a man of letters, Mr. Tudjita. Gov- 
ernment persecution helped him along, for he attacked the author- 
ities severely. Mr. Tudjita was sent to prison for some months, 
but his paper had been successfully launched. Is it necessary to 
go to Japan for similar cases? Among other papers of note is 
the /27z7 Shimpo (Public Affairs and News), which appeared first in 
1883 under the direction of Mr. Tullu-Yawa-Yukirshi,a savant who 
has traveled in Europe. He is in favor of European civilization, 
and indulges in moderate opposition. The Vzchi Nichi Shimbun 
has an ex-official to edit it, and expresses official views; the same 
principle is followed by the Kokumzn Shimbun (National Ga- 
zette). The Ntsu-Pu (Japan) is Radical, and its editions are 
often stopped on account of its violent attacks upon officials. 
Among the reviews must be mentioned the M/zvaka-no-homa 
(Flower of the Capital), the Se#- Zo (Politics), and the Aosz- 
min-no-tomo. ‘The latter is the organ of Protestant missionaries, 
and vigorously combats Confucian and Buddhist philosophy. 

“There are also numerous journals and reviews whose specialty 
is the gossip of the town and whose illustrations would scanda- 
lize Senator Berenger [the Anthony Comstock of Paris]. The 
sight and perusal of these papers is prohibited to girls and young 
women, but the subjects of the Mikado are not averse to ambigu- 
ous jokes and manage to evade the law.” 


The Chiltan Times, Valparaiso, contains a paper on the same 
subject, from which we take the following: 


“A Japanese newspaper is a very different thing from what we 
are accustomed to find on our breakfast-tables. Our last page is 
its first; its columns only run half the length of the page; it has 
no such things as head-lines, and its titles run from top to bottom 
instead of across; it has but an occasional rough illustration; it 
prints few advertisements, but those are paid for at high rate; its 
price ranges from a halfpenny to a penny a copy, and it knows 
nothing yet of sensational advertisements or flaming posters of 
deeds of journalistic ‘derring do.’ 

“The total number of persons employed on a typical Japanese 
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newspaper, as the Nichi? Nicht Shimbun, is as follows: One 
political director, one chief editor, five assistant editors, four 
proof-readers, one shorthand writer, twelve reporters or news 
gatherers, three or four compositors, each with several assistants, 
twelve men in the press-room, and minor employees, including 
distributors, making a total of one hundred and fifty persons. 
The reporters are the weak point, for the editor frankly tells you 
that if they cannot find news they are compelled to bring home 
fiction, as they are paid by results. and even then they do not 
often earn more than two pounds per month. They therefore 
deliberately invent a large part of their news.” 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMS IN 
FRANCE. 


gece is getting tired both of her revolutionists and the 

vagaries of her legislators. Some of the cooler heads of 
the nation are intent upon weeding out the most irrepressible 
rowdies of the French fhamber. The celebrated social economist, 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, has begun a regular crusade against the 
French House of Congress. 

In an article entitled ‘* Progressive Anarchy,” M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu severely censures the Chamber of Deputies for its continued 
unnecessary interference with the administration of the country. 
New rules for the guidance of the Deputies have been suggested, 
but it is not so much a change in the law as in the manners of 
the Deputies that is needed. He says in the Economiste Fran- 
cazs, Paris: 

““No country could bear for an indefinite period the yoke of a 
despotic Assembly, and the grotesque pretensions of men who, 
mostly elected by a majority of one or two hundred out of fifteen 
to twenty thousand ballots, think they have a right not only to 
make laws—which is their proper function—but also to run every 
detail of the Administration and even to hold in check the judi 
ciary powers. . The remedy lies not so much in a change of 
rules as in a change of morals, and this reform is much more dis- 
agreeable. If Frenchmen, who are so judicious and careful in 
their private life, would use some of their judgment and discern- 
ment in the choice of their representatives, they would not con 
tinually astonish the world with the strange individuals whom 
they elect. . . . Their public affairs would be as well regulated 
as their private life. It has been said that the social question is 
one of morals; the same may be said of political reform.” 

Acting upon this idea, M. Leroy-Beaulieu has united with 
George Picot in the erection of a “‘Committee for the defense of 
society and the advancement of social progress.” This institu- 
tion will combat chiefly the Socialists, and the /7g aro, Paris, 
welcomes it warmly. ‘That paper says: 

“We have no objection to seeing the faults of society pointed out. 
We know that these faults exist; we are dissatisfied that it is so 
and would welcome the remedy. But to those who claim to pos 
sess a wonderful cure for ills which are as old as the human race 
itself and likely to disappear only with the human race, we must 
say, ‘Show us your remedies and prove their efficacy. We de- 
mand to know what you intend to do with our freedom, our civ- 
ilization, with the treasures of our art, our literature and science. 
What will you do with France if she is submitted to your sur- 
gery?’” 

Clemenceau, in ‘+s /ustice, Paris, declares that Leroy-Beaulieu 
and Picot themselves are Socialistic. Clemenceau quotes Georges 
Picot as saying: “If every one in France did his duty, there 


would be no social question,” and comments upon this as follows: 


“Quite true; if there was nothing but goodness and justice in 
man, there would be no need of a force to counteract tyranny and 
egoism. What would be the use of a law regarding the length of 
a working-day if no one attempted to let his fellow man work 
himself to death for the sake of a small.pecuniary profit? What 
need of a minimum standard of wages, if wages were not cut 
down for the sake of dividends? Why make laws to combat mis- 
ery, disease, and want of employment if every one had only one 
object in view—to help his poorer brother? 

“But society offers no such reassuring spectacle, and this fact 
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if M. Picot looks closer he will find that 
the State forces men by its laws to act for the benefit of progress, 
peace, and equity. What men will not do of their own accord, 
the State forces them to do for their own good. And Socialism 
does not ask for more.” 


must be borne in mind. 


Clemenceau is the most moderate of the Radical critics of the 
new society. The Socialists have at once begun to assail Leroy- 
Beaulieu and Picot with vile abuse, of which, however, neither 
takes any notice. Their work has created interest abroad as 
well as in France, and the Hamnde/sb/ad, Amsterdam, feels called 


upon to answer Clemenceau. 


“Clemenceau [says the Dutch editor] fails to notice that the 
Comité de défence sociale is not intended to retard the develop- 
ment of our comprehension of social equity—which has, indeed, 
been strengthened by Socialism—but rather against the revolu- 
tionary tactics of the Socialists and their leaders. The Comzté 
does not hope for improvement through the violent overthrow of 
existing conditions, but rather through gradual reformation. 
Leroy-Beaulieu wanted to prove that he is not a downright Con- 
servative; hence the second title of the new organization, ‘et de 
progres soctal,’” 


WILL GERMANY FALL TO PIECES? 


P' JLITICAL dilettantes, tired of predicting the speedy down- 
falland utter annihilation of the British Empire, are now 
turning their attention to Germany. The French and Russian 
papers and a portion of the English Press notice the signs of 
speedy decay in the Empire which Bismarck, taking advantage 
of national enthusiasm, welded together in 1870. The Germans 
are divided into innumerable little parties, and among these there 
are also some Secessionists in Southern Germany. ‘These Seces- 
sionists have their Press, whose expressions of discontent have 


~~ ae 
Volks-Zettung, Stuttgart, ‘South German papers nurture among 


been carefully reported abroad. before 1870,” says the 
Frenchmen the idea that the South is about to rise as one man 


against Prussia.” The Aéluzsche Zeitung, Cologne, attributes 


this discontent to a want of political excitement. The Govern 
ment is only attending to the humdrum of life, and a Jot of harm- 
less revolutionaries in dressing-gowns and slippers foster excite- 
ment within the country, while there is none in its foreign 
relations. The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, thinks it is time 
to pay serious attention to the discontent with which Prussian 
rule is being regarded throughout the Empire. 
paper says: 


The Belgian 


“During twenty-five years Germany was peacefully 
under the hegemony of Prussia. 


united 
At the head of the great con- 
federation stood a grand, venerable old man, an Emperor who 
had led the Germans to victory, and who had as adviser a kind 
of political giant before whom Europe bowed its head. Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and the smaller States 
submitted complaisantly to this imposing authority; now and 
then a paper or an orator at Stuttgart, Darmstadt, or Munich 
essayed to provoke an anti-Prussian movement, but their efforts 
were futile; Germany remained, after a manner, content. 

“But William I. and Bismarck have disappeared, the laurels of 
the war are fading, the budgets show deficits, the enthusiasm of 


Saxony, Baden, Hesse, 


that grand period is cooling down, and it is necessary to state 
that the South is dissatisfied. The first indication of this new 
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state of affairs showed itself when William II. wrote in the 
‘Golden Book’ at Munich: ‘ Suprema lex regis voluntas,’ 
ing thereby his predilection for absolutism. 


followed by acts; 


show 
The word was not 
Berlin politics with regard to Bavaria remained 
unchanged; nevertheless, that famous inscription gave the im- 
pulse to an anti-Berlin movement, which was carried into the 
Reichstag by the editor of the Vater/and. Little by little the 
great journals of Munich, which were purely German, became 
Bavarian; the same happened in Wurtemberg. The King of 
Wurtemberg returned to Stuttgart from the Autumn maneuvers, 
very much dissatisfied with the treatment he had received. 

“From that time forward, disagreeable news multiplied. The 
Beobachter, Stuttgart, protested against the dismissal of Count 
Caprivi, saying that the Chancellor was not only a Prussian Min- 
ister, but belonged to the Empire, which ought to be heard. 
Prince Hohenlohe, it was remarked, was nominated without con- 
sulting either the Kings of Wurtemberg and Saxony or the Prince- 
Regent of Bavaria. The Aeobachter thought it necessary to state 
that Germany is not yet altogether ‘ Prussified. ’ 

“The Ulmer Zeitung, Ulm, published an article which was 
considered insulting tothe Emperor. Yet the jury acquitted Dr. 
Engels, and the whole Wurtemberg press warmly applauded. 
‘Well done!’ wrote the lVo//sb/att, Stuttgart. ‘We are pleased 
to note this protest of free citizens against the pernicious craze of 
seeking in everything a crime against the dignity of the crown.’ 
Some journals even wanted the King of Wurtemberg to put him- 
self at the head of the anti-Prussian movement! 

‘The Berlin Press at present only ‘makes a note of it.’ 
is no desire to Prussify Germany. 


There 
William II. pursues, in this 
respect, the same policy as William I. But one never knows 
when there will be a change of policy in Berlin.” 

The writer does not think that it will be an easy task to break 
up the Union, and believes that the Emperor treats the whole 
movement with cool contempt. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE death is reported of Archduke Albrecht of Austria, the victor of 
Custozza. He was the son of 


fought 


Archduke Charles, the only general who 
successful battles against Napoleon I. when the latter wasin his 
In 1866, when Prussia and Italy attacked the Dual Monarchy, Arch- 
duke Albrecht marched against the Italians, who suffered signal defeat at 


his hands 


prime. 


When the Austrians were defeated at Kéniggriatz, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of allthe Austrian forces, but the speedy con- 
clusion of peace prevented him from measuring swords with the Prussians 


rHE German Reichstag has now given the Speaker some disciplinary 
is is the outcome of the anti-Monarchical demonstrations of the 
Socialists, and the threatened resignation of Speaker v. Levetzow, the “ best 
possible man for the chair,” 


powers. Tl 


as he is called even by the Socialists. Herr v. 
Levetzow has been Speaker for many years, and is always re-elected. In 
future he has the right to exclude refractory members for the rest of the 
session during which they misbehave. 

ANOTHER Chinese Embassy has been sent to confer with the Japanese 
Government about the possible terms of peace. 
been distinguished person the Viceroy of 
Pechili, Li-Hung-Chang Whether or notthe Tsung-Li-Yamen, the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has given Li-Hung-Chang sufficient authority 
to satisfy the Japanese is still a matter of doubt 


This time the Chinese have 


careful to choose a more 


TO be a Chinese commander is unhealthy work just now; the Emperor 
is very much incensed with his officers, to whose cowardice and incom- 
petence he attributes China’s crushing defeat. Mandarins’ heads are cut 
off every where Admiral Ting, however, and three of his captains have 
cheated the headsman by committing suicide. The disgrace of having to 
hand over their vessels to the Japanese was more than they could bear. 

The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, and other English papers published in 
the Far East, warn against the so-called special cablegrams from the seat 
of war, as published in New York papers. Such news is said to be utterly 
unreliable and worthless, and the Eastern editors are amused at the cre- 
dulity of a public which can be told that the United States Government 
ever notices despatches of this kind 
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THE TRIUMPH OF ART. 


—Fliegende Blatter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 


BUILDING A FORT IN THE DESERT OF 
SAHARA. 


HE partition of Africa among the nations of Europe has 
been one of the most important political events of the 
present century. An interesting corollary to it is the energy 
shown by those nations in taking and securing possession of their 
newly-acquired territory. In the case of France this involves 
unusual difficulty, for her share includes miles upon miles of in- 
hospitable desert which, forbidding as it is, must be secured by 
a chain of forts, for on it she depends for communication between 
her possessions on the North and West coasts. We translate from 
L’ Illustration, Paris, January 26, an account of the way in 
which these forts are built: 


“Tt seemed to us that it would be interesting to tell how in the 
midst of the desert a military post can be built, destined to con- 





Fic. 1.--Construction of Fort MacMahon. 


tain, with provisions and equipments, a garrison of perhaps 150 


. men. 


“As might be anticipated, the solution is never simple, the 
problem habitually presenting itself under very unfavorable con- 
ditions. A point is indicated on the map, and it is required, with- 
out further knowledge, to occupy it with a military force, to 
install this force, to feed and guard it, and then with the mate- 
rials at command to proceed to erect a collection of buildings, 
more or less vast, enclosed in a crenelated and bastioned fortress. 
The materials of construction to be found in the country must 
suffice for all this, and the commander of the force, who has nec- 
essarily very limited notions on the subject, can make use of iron 
and wood only for purposes for which they appear indispensable. 
All he knows is that the whole work must be done in a few 
months, and that consequently he must be quick. 

“Experience has settled one very important point; it is that to 
shelter our soldiers properly during the Summer, we must have 
recourse to masonry vaults. These must not exceed nine feet in 
height, because the materials must be carried on camel’s back 
and because of the inexperience of the workmen. Outside of 
these conditions and of some general indications as to the most 
effective method of lodging the garrison, the most complete free- 





Fic. 2.—Brickmakers. 


dom is left to the architect, who can give his imagination wide 
scope. 

“There is not an instant to lose. A reconnoissance of the 
neighborhood of the point to be occupied, by fixing the nature of 
the materials that can be used, makes it possible to mark out the 
general form of the fort and its included buildings. During this 
time the camp is pitched and organized for defense, and, after 
several days, every one goes to work. 

“The workmen are divided into different parties, for digging 
clay and gypsum, for hunting up wood, etc.; the transport of 
materials is by mules laden with baskets for stone, with sacks for 
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clay. The workmen in wood and iron build their shops of 
branches, and put their tools and materials in some sort of order. 
Meantime the foundations of the first buildings are dug. 

[Soon] the working-force is in full activity. The mules carry 





stone, the camels—sometimes men also—bear branches; here 
bricks are made, there plaster. The preparation of mortar is 
very curious; one squad of men breaks stone with mallets, an- 
other mixes the mortar, while a third fills the sacks. As the pay 
is regulated by the number of these sacks, the haste is extreme, 
and the workshop under the white powder of the plaster seems 
occupied by a crowd of Pierrots. 

“Just as the number of sacks of mortar regulates the pay of 
the carriers of gypsum, etc., so the mass of masonry built daily 
fills the same office for those who procure, prepare, or put in place 
the building material. What emulation there is! It is a pleas- 
ure to see the workmen, toiling like ants, laughing and singing, 
anxious to see their work measured at the end of the day. 

“In the shops the joiners make doors, sills, etc., and put in 
shape the material, which is always dented and broken; the 
workers in iron forge, repair damaged tools, and make the iron- 
work of the doors.” 


The charcoal for the forges is made on the spot, but care is 














Fic. 4.—Building Earthworks. 


necessary, for wood is here very precious, and every one of the 
resources of the country is put into requisition, planks being 
made sometimes of the most unpromising material. 


“Thus little by little the walls rise, the vaults are closed, the 
buildings are completed, while plasterers, joiners, and then 
painters work on the interior. Division of labor here gives the 
best results. 

“This program of labor, which at first sight seems so simple 
and so certain, is not always without accidents; when a rain 
comes on before the earthworks are finished, the clay mortar js 
washed out by the water and the stability of the structure is en- 
dangered; a too sudden removal of the centering, a stone badly 
placed, cause trouble in the vaults—sometimes their fall—and it 
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Fic. 5.—General view of Fort MacMahon, 


is necessary to begin again. The inexperience of the workmen, 
the bad quality of the materials, can be made up for, notwith- 
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standing the good will of all, only by vigilance at every instant 
and patience at every point. 

“Finally it is all finished; the masons set up their ‘bouquet’— 
a branch with many-colored streamers—and they begin to think 
of returning. The road will be long and many weeks must 
elapse before they reach their well-deserved rest, but what mat- 
ters it? Each is conscious of having done his duty, and the long 
stages of the journey pass quickly with gay songs. 

“Not all return—alas! ‘There is a solitary corner where some 
sleep for eternity, where arms are stacked before a central monu- 





Fic. 6.—Mass for the dead at the Cemetery of Fort MacMahon. 


ment raised to the memory of the dead. A white-robed priest 
celebrates mass for them on an improvised altar. . . 

‘““May they rest in peace; they have secured for France the 
ground that has received them.”—7yvranslalted and Condensed 
for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 


FAILURES TO HYPNOTIZE. 


R. JAMES R. COOKE, who has made astudy of hypnotic 
mysteries, relates his experience in a volume just pub- 
lished by the Arena Company. He firmly believes in the efficacy 
of hypnotism as an agency in the cure of dipsomania, and gives 
a number of instances to illustrate and support his theory. He 
frankly admits, however, that there are persons who can success- 
fully resist the hypnotic influence, and reports several of his 
own failures, as follows: 


“One case, a lawyer, thirty-seven years of age, was a constant 
drinker, taking something like eight drinks of whisky each day. 
He was readily hypnotized, more so perhaps than the two in 
which hypnotism was beneficial. 


He was told that the appetite 
for liquor would vanish. 


As this did not prove to be true, the 
pill-experiment was tried upon him. Then suggestion when he 
was out of the hypnotic state was tried. 
in the deep trance was tried. 


Then suggestion while 
Medicines were given him, hypo- 
dermic injections of strychnine were used, and after thirty-six 
hypnotic treatments I gave the case up, and he was apparently 
no better. He subsequently went to one of the well-advertised 
cures for alcoholism. He informed me that he drank while at the 
institution and had done so ever since. I heard within a year 
that the man was taking a prodigious amount of liquor, averag- 
ing from fifteen to eighteen drinks of one kind or another during 
working hours, and imbibing freely of whisky whenever he awoke, 
which was frequently, during the night. 

“The question might be asked, why did hypnotism fail here? 
Frankly, I do not know. The man was easily hypnotized, 
claimed to be earnestly desirous of a cure, stated that he used all 
of his will, but yet, up to the present time, all treatment upon 
him has failed. 

“Another notable failure was that of a man, also a lawyer, 
forty-eight years of age. He said that he had no particular desire 
for liquor, but drank it because he wanted to. Professed great 
skepticism with regard to being cured of the habit. Was hyp- 
notized after the fifth trial. Was told that liquor would produce 
nausea whenever he attempted to drink it, and was released from 
the hypnotic state. 

“That evening he dined with friends, partaking freely of 
champagne, and was nauseated and vomited profusely. He 
drank some whisky the following morning, with a similar result. 
Again he was hypnotized. Was told that one glass of whisky 
would make him almost insensible, and that he would be unable 
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to walk if he drank it. That afternoon he proceeded to try the 
experiment. Again the whisky nauseated him, but it did not 
trouble his gait. He then declared that no man should control 
his stomach and he would drink what he chose. He drank a 
large amount of liquor that evening and kept a good deal of it 
down by holding ice in his mouth. He went home beastly drunk, 
and afterward I tried many times to hypnotize him, but never 
could do so. Whether or not in his normal state the man was 
determined to drink I cannot say. Certain it is that he did so.” 


THE FEVERISH HASTE OF MODERN LIFE. 


t- foreign critics tell us that we Americans are distin 

guished for restless activity, for hurry, for preferring 
speed to all else. ‘There is much truth in the allegation, but 
our failing in this respect seems not to be peculiar to us but to be 
shared by commercial nations throughout the world. Its preva- 
lence in France is commented upon by Maurice Daucourt in Le 
Charivart, Paris, January 22, in an amusing article entitled 
Plus Vite / (Quicker!) which we translate below: 

“When any form of social progress shows itself in our new and 
hardy civilization, it is a pleasure to observe it and we bless the 
day that brings it. 

““Nevertheless, should we rejoice very much at the recent reve- 
lations of the bulletins of hygiene and public health? 

“It is very doubtful. 

“Moral progress in this learned century is decidedly not up to 
material progress. 

“For, though physical pleasures are more numerous, the joys 
of the mind are threatening to become fewer and fewer. 

‘““Never were there a greater number of insane persons. We 
have been forced to double the capacity of the asylums where the 
weary spirits of our time go to seek shelter. 

“There has been a veritable cry of distress, demanding from 
the State great subsidies for the enlargement of the hospitals 
adapted to the modern type of lunacy—for there is a type pecu- 
liarly modern. 

“This form of madness is strikingly typical and fits in admira- 
bly with the social situation. 

‘Politics and sport furnish us with a contingent of patients un- 
heard of in former times. 

“The ambition to become quickly famous, the maddening race 
for office and honors of all kinds, have caused an enormous num- 
ber of curious cases that have never been given to the public. 

“There are now plenty of monomaniacs who are crazy on the 
subject of speed—their poor brains are sick with the rapid whirl 
of modern life. 

“The last case, and not the least curious, was made known by 
the entry at Charenton of a Bordeaux professor of gymnastics. 

“This learned and innocent university acrobat was probably 
dreaming of the reestablishment of the Olympian Games. 

“But, while awaiting the realization of this dream, he was ar- 
rested the other day by a guardian of the peace whom he was 
passing for the tenth time while running a race around the Col 
umn of the Bastille. 

“The policeman, who had no patience with fantasies, took him 
to acommissary of police, who sent him to the infirmary, where 
the doctors pronounced him a subject for a lunatic asylum. 

““He was entered in the official documents as suffering from— 
‘record-breaking delirium.’ 

“Alas! It was true! ‘ 

“Record-breaking delirium constitutes one of the most accepta- 
ble—what do I say? one of the most logical—varieties in the 
modern classification of lunacy. 

‘To-day the universal desire is to break the record. It is the 
aim in the school as upon Mount Blanc, on the race-course as on 
the tribune. We must have trains running 100 miles an hour and 
steam road-wagons. Ah! The hare of the fable has changed 
greatly since La Fontaine. His time has become valuable. Not 
only does he know how to start promptly, but he wishes to arrive 


on time also. He even wants to get to his destination before he 
sets out. 


“The poetic ideal is the old motto, ‘Excelsior,’ —‘ Higher!’ 

“To-day the new ideal hurls at us the more scientific cry— 
‘Quicker !’ 

“That is more reasonable, it appears. 

“And the proof is that we have succeeded in gaining a good 
many more lunatics.”— 77ranslated for Tue LirerAry DIGEsT. 
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HOW TO TELL GOOD FLOUR. 


\ E translate the following simple directions for testing 
flour from an article in Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna: 


The baking qualities of a flour can be found by means of the 
character of its gluten. Fresh gluten has the property of making 
a considerable mass of water sticky in a short time; if the flour 
is bad and spoiled or ground too fine, it loses this property. A 
test of the quality of a gluten—and hence of a flour—can be made 
by putting tt under a stream of water. If the grains quickly stick 
together and the gluten is tenacious and elastic, this is a proof of 
the good quality of the flour. An apparatus is now made by 
which it is possible in this way to measure directly the tenacity 
of gluten. 

To test flour for adulteration, various color-reactions serve, 
one of which is carried out as follows: Make a mixture of 70 per 
cent. alcohol with 5 per cent. of muriatic acid. Shake up to- 
gether in a test-tube thirty grains, by weight, of the flour to be 
tested, with about one tenth gill of the mixture, and observe 
the alteration of color which takes place in the flour that settles 
to the bottom, and in the clear fluid above, either immediately or 
after the lapse of some time. Warming the fluid expedites this 
change of color. Clean wheat or rye flour remains quite color- 
less, and the fluid likewise is not colored, except that in the case 
of the coarser varieties it takes on a yellowish tint; Clean oat and 
barley meals become a light straw yellow; vetch or bean flour 
gives a purplish red; the presence of the seeds of various weeds 
gives a blood-red. brown, or blue tint. The adulteration of 
flour with the seeds of weeds is not generally intentional, but 
arises from careless work of the miller in not cleaning his grain 
properly. It is otherwise with falsification by mixing other or 
poorer varieties of flour or mineral substances. A sure method 
of telling clean wheat flour from such adulterations is that of 
treatment with water. Only wheat flour has a tenacious viscous 
gluten; other kinds furnish either none at all or only a slimy 
mass. Thus, too, by the character of the mixture with water one 
may tell whether little or much of the inferior flour has been 
mixed with the wheat. 

To distinguish between wheat and rye flour, the form of the 
hairs serves especially, and also the character of the cells. The 
hairs of wheat are slenderer and longer than those of rye, and 
have a much narrower space in the center, which does not ex- 
tend as in rye to the extreme point of the hair. In wheat are 
often found large band-shaped hairs with very wide center and 
rounded point, which are never seen inrye. The cells of wheat 
are longer and smaller than those of rye and differ from them, 
besides, in growing together so that no intercellular space is left. 

Barley flour may be distinguished by the characteristic parts of 
the beard that grows with the grain. They may be told by their 
long, saw-shaped cells, interspersed with egg-shaped or spherical 
cells, sometimes in crescent-shaped pairs. Oats show similar 
forms, but are distinguished by the shape of the starch-grains, 
which in barley are very similar to those of wheat and rye, but 
somewhat smaller, while those of oats are polygonal and set 
closely together. 

A Curious Language.—Not so curious in itself, however, as 
for the fact that while one celebrated linguist translates it, or says 
he does, another denies that the first—or anybody else—knows a 
word of it. The object of contention is Vannic—the language 
once spoken in the region around Lake Van, in modern Armenia, 
by the people who called themselves Kaldi. “They came into 
contact with the Assyrians about 885 B.c. [says Sczence, Febru- 
ary 1], and adopted from them the cuneiform writing, by means 
of which they preserved their recordsin theirowntongue. These 
have been zealously studied and collected of recent years, but 
without positive results. Professor Sayce maintains that the 
Vannic was a Georgian dialect, and has published from it various 
translations. Last Summer, before the French Academy, M. 
Oppert pronounced all these translations illusory, denied that we 
know a single word of the tongue, and laughed at the names of 
the kings so seriously put forth by Sayce. The latter, however, 
in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October last, 
prints a bilingual inscription in good Assyrian and Vannic, where 
the texts correspond almost line for line, and claims in a number 
of examples to have proved by this confrontation the correctness 
of his earlier translations. He acknowledges that our defective 
acquaintance with the Assyrian is a difficult obstacle to a com- 
plete rendering.” 
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CHESS. 
Problem 49. 


Here is another First Prize winner, by M. Feigl, of Vienna: 
Black —Eight Pieces. 
K onK 4; RonQ Kté6; Kt on Q 6; Ps onQ3, QR5and6,K Bg, K Kt 6 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
K on K Kt7: QonK 8; R onQsq; BonQRa2; KtsonQ B2andKB8; 
Ps on K 6, K B 2, K Kt 2 .KR4OKte. 


White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 47- 
Witte. Black 
1 Kt—K B 3 Kx Kt 
2 OQ—Kt 3ch Kx Q dis ch 
3 P—K 4 mate 
or 
K—K 5 
3 Q—Kt 4 mate 
or 
K—K 7 dis ct 
3 R—Q 5 mate 
S écczes K—B 4 
2 Kt--K7ch K 
3 Kt—Q 2 mate 
or 
K—K 
3 P—Q 8 (becoming Kt!) mate 
Roasacns B (R sq)—B 3 
2QxBch K—B4 
3 Kt—K 7 mate 
Ee, eee B (R sq) anywhere 
2Kt(K 6)—R4 Px Kt 
3 Q—K B 4 mate 
or 
2 any other move 
3 Kt—Q 2 mate. 
IT eeoees B B sq 
2 Kt (Kt 6)—R4 B—Kt 5 


3 Q—Q B 4 mate 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., University of Virginia, and F. 
H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.C. 


M. W. H. writes: ‘* This seems to —* be one of the finest problems I 
have ever studied. It would be di fficult to find anything more skilful than 
the device for simultaneously reiiev ing the dis. ch., and mating th e adverse 
K. The double use of the White P at Q 7is also very ingenious.” 


Mr. Johnston writes: “* This is one of the most difficult problems I ever 
tackled, and it deserved well to be a prize-winner.”’ 

This problem has indeed proved a puzzler tooursolvers. At this writing 
(February 25), no less than seven different solutions have been received. 
And only the two persons named above sent the correct solution. 


The move that looked the most inviting is Kt—K R4. If Black plays any- 
thing but P—B 4, White plays Kt—K 2 or B on g mate next move. 
For, if Kt’s P takes Kt, Q mates at KB4 But P—B, stops all this. If 
Kt—K 2, then B—K 4, cutting both ways. If Kt—B 3, then B--Q B 6, andthere 
you are. Q—QB5 followed by (2) R—Q 5 is the choice of several. But th 
Black B siips in on B sq, and by the time White gets his R toQ 5, his Q is 
hors du combat. Or if he prefer (2) Q—B 4 or Q—Q « ch, the King Niger 
steps over to B 4 and the other fellow must look out for his Ki ng. R-Q5 
‘tis surely the right move.’’ And one of our solvers who worke d the pro »b- 
lem this way praises it for its difficulty. He did not see, however, that, 
according to his solution, Black (2) K—Q 3 left the White King in a bad 
plight. Another works it this way: R Q 5, KxR; P—Q 8 (Queen), ch. 
He. too, was oblivious to the fact that Ble ack (2) K—K 3 put the White King 
in jeopardy. 

The key-move most favored is O—Q Bgych. Is it not strange that so 
many overlooked Black's reply: K—B 4 dis. ch.? 


Kt--K 7 holds out the hope that all will go well. But the mepe is futile. 
Here it is as one of our solvers got it: ‘Kt K 7, B—K B sq; Q—QB 4 ch, 
K—K 4, but what is he going to do with the White K, attac ‘Ked by that 
very move, K—K 4? 


Q—Q 6 is “‘cooked’”’ by K—B 4 dis. ch. 


No. 45 has been correctly solved by J. K. Proudfit, Kansas City, Kans.; 
John Marshall, Chico, Cal.; Jas. R. Cox, Auburn, N. Y.; and the Rev. J. H 
Vitte, Portland, Ore. 


We have received correct solution of No. 46 from E. E. Armstrong, Parvy 
Sound, Ont.; the Rev. Gilbert Dobbs, Columbus, Ind.; O. M. Kalheim, 
Thomasville, Ga.; A. O. Gruver, Lock Haven, Pa.; the Rev. T. C. Robinson, 
Listowel, Ont.; L. C. Schober, Ottawa Lake, Mich.; the Rev. Edwin Chas 
Haskell, Sigourney, Iowa; F. R. Jones, Macon, Ga.; J. R. Cowles, Sherman, 
Tex.; the Rev. F. H. Eggers, Great Falls, Mont.; Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, 
Ga.; Professor Dewey, Wanamie, Pa.; S. C. Simpson, San Francisco; O.E 
Latham, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Ranks 
showed a decrease in the amount of reserve held 
above legal requirements of $3,690,700, the surplus 


now standing at $2 


$20,822,725. 


Loans contracted 


$766,500 and deposits decreased $3,674,800. Specie 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


decreased $6,986,000 owing to payments for bonds, | 


and legal tenders increased $2,376,600. 
increased $287,900. 

Atthe Stock Exchange this week call loans on 
stock chiefly private 
bankers’ made at rates ranging 
from 1 per cent. to 2 ver cent., averaging a little 
below per cent. 
who held out for 14% a 2 per cent. early in the week 
loaned at 1 per cent at the close. There were few 
offerings on time, the large lenders being out of 
the market temporarily, but the demand was not 
active. Rates were 2 per cent. nominal for thirty 
days; 3a 3! 


collateral, representing 


balances, were 


1% Banks and trust companies 


per cent. for sixty to ninety days; 
and 4 a 4% per cent. for four to six months on good 
mixed collateral. Commercial paper was in fair 
supply, and there are some indications of a further 
increase in offerings. The demand is restricted, 
but first-class names sell readily. Quotations 
were 34% a4per cent. for sixty to ninety day in- 
dorsed bills receivable; 4% per cent. for four 
months commission house names; 4% a5 per cent. 
for prime four months; 5 a 5% per cent. for prime 
six months, and 6 a 8 per cent. for good four to six 
months single names. 

The United States Assistant Treasurer was 
debtor at the Clearing House in the sum of $641,218 

The New York Clearing House reported as fol- 
lows: Exchange, $84,260,315; balances, $5,889,130. 

The following isa comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


* Feb. 23. Feb, 16. Decrease. 
Loans............ $482,615,500 $483,382,000 $766,550 | 
ee | SUPP Cee 74,436,700 81,422,700 6,986,000 


Legal tenders... 
DSPOSItS ..2...0.600000 
Circulation ...... 


87,526,000 
525,559,900 
11,929,000 


t2, 370,000 
33074,800 
+287,g00 


85,140,400 
532,234,700 
11,641,700 

* Five days. + Increase. 
—The Journal of Commerce, Feb. 25. 


Money and Business. 


Every one hopes and expects that the successful 
sale of bonds may start new era in business. 
More than once in past years such a proof of abid- 
ing faith in the future of the country has started 
new confidence in industry and speculation. It is 
a good thing to demonstrate that, in spite of all 
losses and present discouragements, practical and 
long-headed men here and abroad believe in the 
ultimate prosperity of the country. Confidence 
begets confidence, and when $750,000,000 of capital 
declares a 3 per cent. faith in the United States, the 
multitude whose financial wisdom is to ‘ follow 
my leader’’ will doubtless feel that their distrust 
was unfounded. 


a 


Looking tothe long future, the 
confident man is always right in this country. 


where than to bet against the future of the United 
States. But a thirty years’ faith and a faith for 
the next year are not the same. It is altogether 
possible that we may have a year or two more of 
disaster and Democracy, and yet come out grandly 
in the end. 

In the practical world sagacity takes long views, 
and yet not too long. The country is sure to pull 
through and prosper, but contracts and prices and 
the running of mills depend to-day upon the ques- 
tion whether the recovery will come, not in thirty 
years, but this year. Hence the bond sale has in- 
fluenced the stock market scarcely at all, and the 
average price of stocks is practically the same as 
it was a week ago,onlya small fraction higher. 
It isof immediate practical importance that foreign 
sales have been about equaled by foreign pur- 
chases for the week, and as long as this state of 
things holds, the outgo of foreign capital invested 
here may be arrested. But in that matter, day by 
day indications amount to little, and the rush one 
way to-day may easily be followed by a rush the 
other way to-morrow. There is not much to war- 
Tant buying of securities, for earnings of railroads 


in February are 5.5 percent. less than last year, 


Circulation | 





| relative 


| inthe mortgage that the mortgagee or his assignee 


A} 


shorter road to bankruptcy does not exist any- | the words ‘all expenses incident to such sale.’ ’— 


|enant to repair and keep in repair will bind the 
| lessee to rebuild in case of destruction by fire or 


Journal. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


and 19.7 per cent. less than two ago, and | 


while much of the loss is due to exceptional storms, 


years 


there is, after all, a shortness of crops and flatness 
of business which mean slender traffic, storms or 
no storms.—Zkhe 7ribune, Feb. 25. 


LEGAL. 


Lessees’ Covenants—Express and Implied. 


In an exhaustive article reviewing the American, 
English and Canadian authorities, James M. Kerr, 
of the New York Bar, discusses the express and 
implied covenants of lessees of property. The 
author says regarding the express covenants: 
“The usual covenants on the part of the lessee are 
to pay rent, to pay taxes, to insure the premises, 
not to or underlet without leave, not to 
carry on an offensive trade, and to deliver up the 
premises and fixtures in good repair at the end 
of the term 


assign 


Many of these covenants on the part | 
of the lessee correspond to those on the part of the 
lessor above noticed. Thus the lessee may ex- 
pressly covenant to keep the premises in repair, 
and whether he does or does not he is obliged by | 
law to make tenant’s repairs and to keepthe leased | 
premises wind and watertight. Waste on the part 
of atenant, whether permissive or voluntary, will 
isa 
necessarily depends upon the 
age of the building, the purpose for which itis 


leased and occupied, and the like.” 


not be tolerated; yet the term ‘good repair’ 
one and 


Regarding the implied covenants it is said that 


‘“‘on the part of the lessee there are several im- 


plied covenants, such as to pay rent, to make 
tenantable repairs, and to use the premises in a 
proper and tenant-like manner,”’ 
“vielding and paying”’ 
covenant to pay rent. 


and the words 

a stipulated sum fraisea 
In a parol demise of land 
there is an implied covenant on the part of the 
lessee that at the expiration of the tenancy he will 
deliver up vacant possession of the premises to the 
landlord. 


It is usual, however, to fix the liability 
of the lessee to repair by an express covenant. 
Such a covenant, however, merely binds him to 
see that the premises do not suffer greater injury 
than the usual operation of nature to buildings of 
the age and condition of those on the demised 
premises; but an express and unconditional cov- 


’ 


other accident; the word ‘“‘repair’’ being held 
equivalent to the word ‘“rebuild.’’-—A/bany Law 


Sale of Mortgaged Property—Commission 
to Mortgagee. 


It has recently been held by the Supreme Court 
of Maryland that “ unlessit is expressly stipulated 


shall be allowed commissions upon the sale of | 
the mortgaged property, no commissions can be 
allowed. Such commissions are not included in 


Johnson v. Glen, 15 Daly Record 


» 123. 


Bill-Heading—Giving Right of Action. 


The Court of Appeals of Colorado held in the 
recent case of Lindsey v. Flebbe that a bill-head 
containing the phrase, *‘ This bill becomes due im- 
mediately, when purchaser suspends payment, 
removes, or is closing out,” gives a right of action 
before the expiration of the credit given by the 
contract. TheCourt says: ‘It has been adjudged 
in many well-considered cases that the acceptance 
without objection to a memorandum which con- 
tains limitations, conditions, and terms will estab- 
lish the assent of the receiver to the terms ex- 
pressed in the paper, unless in apt time and in 
some form he dissents fromtheconditions. There 
are probably few cases in which this proposition 
has been resisted with more vigor than in those 
suits which have been based on bills of lading is- 
sued by common carriers, containing conditions 
limiting their common-law liability. It must be 
conceded that most of the decisions in this class of 
cases have upheld the limitation, and have bound 


| v. Adams e¢ al., 
1M. S. & N. I. R. R. Co., 16 Mich., 79; Dent ef a/. v. 
| North American S. S. Co., 49 N. Y., 3903 








the shipper when he has accepted the bill of 


9 


~ 


(539) 29 


lading, and made no objection to its terms. Grace 
1 Mass., 5°55 MeMillen ef ai. v. 
300rman 
v. The American Express Co., 21 Wis., 154, 9 Nat. 
Corp. Rep., 453. 


Hypothetical Cases in Equity. 


1. Wherea 
certain land 


father who had intended to convey 


to a daughter as an advancement 
conveyed the same to a son upon the son's agree- 
ment to convey to the daughter land of which he 
was the owner, arfd the daughter leaves the con- 
summation of this agreement to her husband, who, 
instead oft having the conveyance made to her, 
takes it to himself, what are the rights of the wife, 
if any, in the land ? 

B 


assigns them to C 


owns a number of notes 


upon the express 


and 
agreement 
that C shall collect the notes if possible; or, if un- 
shall obtain new notes in their place 
and give the proceeds or the new notes to a third 
person. C 


past due, 


collectible, 


collects the notesthus assigned. How 


|} and for whom does he hold the proceeds? 


3. A conveyed all his land to his wife at her re- 
quest, without consideration and upon the advice 
of It is shown that at the time he was 
very much in debt and his creditors were pressing 
him. It is also shown that the husband and wife 
were living amicably, as they always had there- 
tofore,and no apparent cause 
called for the 


counsel, 


in their relations 
of the deed. Can A 
recover back the property from his wife, and have 
the aside 


execution 


under 


conveyance set such circum- 
stances? 
4. M, who was mother-in-law to defendant, 


brought suit upon an agreement entered into by 
the defendant with her to support her during her 
natural life in consideration of a certain sum of 
money given to defendant by the plaintiff. He 
was to furnish her a home in his own family, but 
denied that he agreed to furnish clothing or othe 
necessaries, or spending-money. He also treated 
her with coolness and failed to manifest that 
friendly spirit towards her which would make it 
possible for a woman of her advanced years to 
live with him. She left his house, and for seven 
years supported herself out of her own means. 
What relief is she entitled to under such circum- 
stances? Can she recover the amount that she 
first paid him by declaring the contract forfeited ; 
or is her remedy to recover what it cost her for 
support from year to year, and isit barred by the 
statute of limitations? Can she recover for future 
support in this action? Does her action 
equity or law? 


lie in 

s. A, desirous of making an advancement to his 
married daughter, tells her in the presence of a 
disinterested person that he has set apart $10,000 
that he holds in trust for her. He subsequently 
buys a number of railway bonds and tells another 
person that he has set apart $10,000 which he holds 
as a trust fund for his daughter, and has invested 
that sum in bonds of the Pittsburg road, and 
shows the person the bonds. On the back of the 
bonds there is a mark ‘“ Mary’s.’’ These bonds 
are found after his death. He dies insolvent, but 
the debts all arose several years after this trans- 


action of setting apart the bonds. Are the bonds 
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liable for his debts, or can the daughter enforce 
her interest in the bonds as beneficial owner 
against the creditors as upon a trust? Would it 
make any difference if he had regularly paid Mary 
the interest collected? 

6. A is surety for B upon a note for $500 to C. 
A goes to C and says, “I now can secure myself 
by getting amortgage upon B's property to secure 
me as surety upon that note that we owe you.” 
‘C says, “ That note is paid.” C has made a mis- 
take in relation to that matter, which he discovers 
after B makes an assignment and becomes insol- 
vent. Whatsortof a defense, if any, has A against 
C in the action on the note? Can such defense be 
made at law or must it be inequity? Suppose in- 
stead of saying that the note had been paid C said 
that he would look wholly to B forthe note, and A 
failed to take security for that reason. Is A re- 
leased thereby ?—7he Law Bulletin, State Univer- 
sity of Lowa. 


Barbed-Wire Fences—Liability of Owner 
for Injury. 


The barbed-wire fence has already been the sub- 
ject of judicial consideration in several cases in 
which human beings and domestic animals have 
been hurt by coming in contact with them. A 
number of these decisions have been collected in 
The Weekly Law Bulletin. From this we condense 
the following statements: In a case in Georgia, 
some cattle were frightened by an engine and 
driven into such a fence, which was maintained 
by a railway company. A recovery of damages 
was sustained, but onthe ground of negligence in 
the manner in which the engine was run (Atlanta, 
etc., R. Co. v. Hudson, 62 Ga., 679). In 1893, the 
Texas Commission of Appeals affixed their seal of 
condemnation to the barbed-wire fence, by pro- 
nouncing it (after copious quotations from Shake- 
speare) to be a “string of suspended daggers”’ 
(Williams v. Midgett, 2 Tex. L. Rev., 338). In 1881, 
the Supreme Court of Texas declined to concur in 
the view taken by the Supreme Court Commission 
in regard to a barbed-wire fence being a “‘string of 
suspended daggers,’’ and refused a judgment ina 
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supervision. Milk is produced under rigid hy- 
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case where a man had been killed by being thrown 
from a fractious horse upon a barbed-wire fence 
along a private way, on the ground that he had 
been guilty of contributory negligence in riding 
near it. Next comes a decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division of Ontario, in a case where a colt, 
followed by its led dam, had strayed into a barbed- 
wire fenceand got hurt. The Court held that the 
fence was nota nuisance and that the railroad com- 
panywas not liable, O’Connor, J., dissenting (Hil- 
liard v. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 8 Ont. Q. B. Div., 583; 
s.c., 23 Am. &Eng.Ry.Cas.,151). In 1889, the Supreme 
Court of California, in a case where some horses 
straying along the railway had come in contact 
with a barbed-wire fence and had been killed, held 
“that the act of erecting such a fence was nota 
nuisance fer se, but that it would be a nuisance if 
erected ‘in such a manner as to constitute negli- 
gence ;’ and on this ground the proprietor was 
held liable. The ‘negligence’ 
wires being loose, 
tended to show” (Loveland v. Gardiner, 
Pac. Rep., 766). In like manner, the 
Supreme Court of Indiana held, in substance, that 
although a barbed-wire fence, properly erected 
and maintained, is not a nuisance fer se, yet it 
may become such if allowed to get out of repair 
so as to And 
the Court reversed a judgment sustaining a de- 
murrer toa declarationin an action for damages 
which predicated negligence and a right of recov- 
ery upon analleg 


consisted in the 


as some of the evidence 
Cal.; 


Ri tip On 


become “essentially dangerous.’ 


ration that the wires were hang- 
ing loose (Sisk 7. ‘Crump, Ind.; s. c., 14 N. E. Rep., 
381.) This decision was followed by the Appellate 
Court of Indiana in Carskaddon v. Mills, 31 N, E 
Rep., 559.-—29 4m. Law Rev., 92. 


First Conception in Patents—Reduction to 
Practise. 


The Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia has recently decided ‘“tthat the person who 
first reduces an idea embodied in an invention to 
practical shape and form, is in contemplation of 
law to be regarded as the first and original in- 
ventor, notwithstanding the idea may have been 
previously entertained by others. Where the idea 
embodied in an invention is conceived by one per- 
son, and communicated to another who reduces it 
to practise, the party conceiving the idea is enti- 
tled to the benefit of his conception, and the re- 
duction to practise by the party to whom the idea 
was communicated will inure to his benefit.”’— 
Re P-ys 














REV. DR. W. H. BOOLE, 
West New Brighton, S. L., 
Says: 
‘* For more than ten years I was 
a subject of chronic despepsia. I 
used the most approved remedies 
of the ‘“‘schools.”’ I dieted. I did 
everything, but was not materially 
benefited. Less than a year agol 
began using the ELECTROPOISE, 
and now Iam practically well. My 
appetite needs noimprovement. I 
eat all kinds of wholesome food and 
feelno harm. My pulse is regular 
and palpitation of heart has ceased 
I have regained my weight.” 
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Current Events. 


February 78. 

Both Houses of Congress in session;*the Sen- 
ate discusses the financial situation, ‘and votes 
to take up and dispose of the Jones Silver Bill; 
Suspension day 1n the House, The Second 
Triennial Convention of the National Council 
of Women opens in Washington. 


The Rosebery Ministry wins again on a vote to 
amend the Queen's speech, and the danger of its 
fall is averted for the time being. . German 
and French farmers are making an active cam- 
paign against American grains and meats 
Great distress exists among the une mployed in 
London, and relief measures are being planned. 


Tuesday, February 9. 


Both Houses in session ;-the Senate discusses 
the Jones Free Silver Bill, but no vote is taken ; 
Naval appropriation in the House; the Income 
Tax amendments pass both Housges. Ex- 
Governor Pattison is beaten in ne Philade Iphia 
Mayoralty elections by an overwhelming major- 


ity. Electrical-workers in New York and 
Brooklyn go out on a strike. 

There are rumors in London of an early dis- 
solution of Parliament. ‘he Norwes: ian 
Storthing is opened by King Oscar. The 


Khedive of Egypt marries a Circassian slave. 


Wednesday, February 20 
Both Houses in session; the Silver Bill is 
dropped with the consent of Senator Jones ; Ap- 
propriation Bills in both Houses. The new 


4 per cent. bond issue is largely over-subscribed. 
.. Frederick Douglass, the colored orator and 
statesman, dies at his home, of heart failure. 
The building trades in New York go out ona 
sympathetic strike to help the electrical-workers, 
A critical division is expected in the British 
House of Commons on the cotton duties ques- 
tion. . The Reichstag passes the resolution 
repealing the Anti-Jesuit laws. ‘he Japan- 
ese repulse a Chinese attack at Kumo-Cheng. 


Thursday, February 21. 

30th Houses in - egg Indian Appropriation 
Bill in the Senate; the House votes n on-concur- 
rence in the psec el tothe Diplomatic and 
Consular Appropriation Bill providing for the 
laying of acable to Hawaii by the United States. 
...An amendment is introduced by Senator 
Mills repealing all laws authorizing the issue of 
bonds... Vork is suspended on a large num- 
ber of buildings in New York in conseque nce of 
the sympathetic strike in the building trades 


The motion regarding the cotton duties is de- 
feated in the British House of Commons, the 
Tories voting with the Liberals A number 
of Paris journalists are convicted of blackmail 

. Anew tobacco tax bill is introduced in the 
Reichstag. . . . I'wo Chinese Generals are to be 
beheaded for losing Port Arthur. 


Friday, February 22. 

Both Houses in session; Appropriation Bills in 
both Houses; the Chicago railroad strike is dis- 
cussed in the Senate. . ‘he House Commit 
agrees on a new Pacific Railroad Bill, but there 
is said to beno chance of its passage. . . . Wash 
ington’s birthday is more generally ‘observed 
throughout the country than ever before. 
Ex-Minister Gray is buried at Union City, Ind 

The General Assembly of the German Cham- 
bers of Commerce adopts a resolution against 
bimetalism.... Russian students make a po- 
litical demonstration in St. Petersburg and are 
arrested. 


Saturday, February 2 


Both Houses in session; Appropriation Bills 
discussed; an attempt to take up the Railroad 


Pooling Bill is defeated in the Senate; a resolu- 
tion for our representation atthe bimetalic con- 
ference proposed by Germany, is introduced by 


Senator Wolcott. ... 
Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, Minister to 
Mexico. ... A railroad wreck occurs in Ala- 
bama, and several persons are injured. ...No 
new development in the New York building 
trades strike. 

Japan is said to have protested to England 
against European interference in the war. 


The President appoints 


Sunday, February 24. 


The Pope’s — against secret societ 


1eS 18 
read in many Catholic churches G. W 
McBride. is elected United States Senator from 
ay Br by the Republicans. The strike in 


the building trade is assuming large proportions 

The importation into France of American cat- 
tle is forbidden Li Hung Chang is invested 
with full power to conclude peace with Japan 
. . . Thecity of Morocco is looted by rebel tribes- 
men. 
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A RECORD 


of cures such as 
no other medicine 
can boast of, has 
been won during 
the past 25 years 
by Dr. Pierce's 
‘\ Golden Medical 
Discovery. 
The worst forms of 
Scrofula, Salt-rheum, 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysip- 
elas, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Enlarged Glands, Tu- 
mors and Swellings, are 
cured by it. 


Mrs. JOHN G. FOSTER, 
of 33 Chapin Street, Can- 
andaigua, N. ¥., says: 
“T was troubled with 
eczema, or salt-rheum, 
seven years. I doctored 
with a number of our 
home physicians, also 
with Rochester, New 
York, and Philadelphia 
doctors, and received no 
benefit. I paid out bhun- 
dreds of dollars to no purpose. I have taken 
ten bottles of the ‘Discovery’ and ain en- 
tirely cured. 


FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogue, for loc. to cover postage. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City, 








MRS. Foster. 














The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free 


& Wagnalls Co 


Funk 
, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
**Christian Creeds and Confessions.’’ 
The above is title of a new book giving concise 
account of teaching, creeds, doctrines, ete.. of the 
many churches, and sects of Christendon. By Prof 
Gumilich, Ph.D., of Berlin Translated 12mo, 
cloth, 136 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wag 
nalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


‘**Concise and comprehensive . . . a very superior 
work.”’—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia 


“Thoroughly reliable . of value 


... a practical, convenient book of reference 
a model of the bookmaker’s art.’"—Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton 


A CONCISE 


CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


Religious Knowledge, 


Biblical, Biographical, Theological, 
Historical, Ceographical, and 
Practical. The Only Complete 
and Authoritative Cyclope- 
dia of General Religious 
Information Publish- 
ed at So Moderate 
a Price. 


inestimable 


Edited by ELIAs B. SANFORD, M.A.,D.D. 
Assisted by a Company of Eminent Bibli- 
cal Scholars and Divines. 


Complete in One Volume of Nearly 
1,000 Double-Column Pages. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Valuable Plain and 
Colored Maps. 


PRICES: Fine Cloth, Gold Stamped, . $3.50 
Sheep, Marbled Edges, . . ee 5.00 
Half Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, 6.00 


Carriage Free 
This Cyclopedia Covers the Entire 

Field of Religious Knowledge. 
“Tt isabreast of modern thought 


specimen of multum in parvo.” 
terly, Gettysburg. 


. asplendid 
Lutheran Quar 
“Exceedingly useful.”"—The Outlook, New York. 
_.‘ Both competent and impartial.""—Sunday-School 
Times, Philadelphia. 
‘*A comprehensive and impartial book of reference 
on matters of religious inquiry.”°—The 


Watchman, 
Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





THE TREND OF THE 


‘*‘A charming volume. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


. . . Issues of national import are here discussed incident to Mr. Douglass's 


personnel, whichare far-reaching and whose trend will be part of the twentieth century in- 


terests for the world.”—/ost-Express 


Rochester, N. Y.—* 


The book is extremely 


and strangely interesting; with it once in hand, one will continue for hours 


when he 


ought to be reading.” 


Golden Rule, Boston. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
THE GOLORED ORATOR. 


——By FREDERICK 


12mo, 


Valuable information obtained from Mr, I 


Cloth, 425 pp., with Portrait. 


MAY HOLLAND.—— 
Price, $1.50; Post-free. 


Jouglass, personally, and a liberal use of unpub 


lished manuscripts obtained from himself and family by the author, render this volume 


especially valuable and interesting. 
The Nation, 
markedly superior 


evidences of laborious 
especially distinguish it. 


New York ‘This biography is 
Its cultivated style and its 


research among the sources 





The New York Tribune: 
abounding supply of that ri 





The Boston Globe: ‘There was need of 


‘‘Mr. Holland has written this interesting volume with 
ghteous enthusiasm which the subject inevitably inspires.” 


The Plaindealer, Detroit, Mich.: ‘ Asa literary 
work the name of the author is sufficient guarantee 
It is concise, accurate and valuable.”’ 


an 


this volume, which ably affords an unbroken 


biography leading to just estimation of mental and moral character and services, and 


quoting from writing and speeches, and with illustrative anecdotes. It will do much to 
keep in honor the most distinguished representative of the Negro in America.” 
THE CONTENTS:—Portrait.—Preface.—The Slave.—The Fugitive. — The Crusader. —Con- 


fident Against the World in Arms.—Beyond the Color Line. —The ‘* North Star.”—With the 


Men Who Abolished 


When He is Feeding.” —Is God 


Slavery. —The Man Who is Right is a Majority. —‘ 
Dead ?—Union Forever.—The 


‘ Beware of a Yankee 
Leader in Politics.—Marshal 


and Recorder.—The Nation’s Problem.—Conclusion.—Appendix.—Index. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE AS PRESENTED 


IN THE 


UNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


**M. R.,°’ Charleston, N. H.: 

‘**] looked in my copy of the Standard Dictionary 
for Koch and Tolstoi. I was not able to find either. 
Why are the names of such prominent persons 
omitted ¥** 

If **M. R.” had turned to the Introduction to 
Proper Names, page 2109, he would have read the 
following, which would have answered his question: 
‘*‘Names of living individuals are not given.” It 
was found necessary to omit allnames of living per- 
sons in order to keep the Dictionary from becoming 
would have added 
many thousands of entries to have given the names 
of living noted persons. 


too large and unwieldy, as it 


For the same reason, in 
answer to R. B., Cadiz, Ohio, the names of Benjamin 
Harrison, Grover Cleveland, and Lew Wallace were 
omitted 


“J. R.C..”° Hamilton, Ont.: 

‘**Cassell & Co., London, England, have published 
a book called the * Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which 
it is claimed contains more terms than any other 
dictionary published. In their comparison the 
‘Standard Dictionary’ is said to contain a little 
over 200,000 vocabulary entries, while its claim for 
their Dictionary is 250.000 entries. They also give 
alist of words which it is claimed is not found in 


any other dictionary, as populist, gripman, kineto- | 


scope, hoodoo, cable-car, linotype, telautograph, 
ete. I have looked these words up in the ‘ Standard’ 
and find all of them with full and clear definitions. 
I do not think it right that these statements should 
go unchallenged.” 


Again and again the publishers of the Standard 
Dictionary have called the attention of the Publish- 


ers of the Encyclopedic Dictionary in this country | 


to this misrepresentation made in regard to the 
Standard, and they have promised to discontinue 


these untrue statements. By actual count the | 
Standard Dictionary contains 301.865 vocabulary 
terms. The following is a quotation from the 


Cassell & Company’s prospectus of the Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary: 


* The large increase in the number of words reg- 
istered, which is shown by the following estimate 


dictionaries : 
116,000: 


| 
of the number of words appearing in well-known 
Worcester’s Dictionary and supple- 


ment, Webster’s Dictionary and supple- 
ment, 118.000; the Imperial Dictionary, new edition, 
130,000 ; the Encyclopedic Dictionary, 180,000." 


Also in the introduction to their work the claim 
is 180,000 terms. 
have never 


The publishers of the Standard 
the Encyclopedic in any 
way a competitor of the Standard. 


considered 
The two works 
are made on totally different principles. We wish 
every dictionary, as well as any other meritorious 
publication, to have all the success it may merit. 


a FF ae 

‘‘Is itnot strange that so excellent dictionary as 
the ‘Standard should not give in its exceedingly 
valuable glossary of foreign phrases the well-known 
and oft-quoted phrase, Morituri te salutamus?” 

This familiar phrase “ J. H. B.”’ misquotes. It is 
correctly given in the ‘‘ Standard,"’ Ave, Imperator! 
morituri te salutant! Hail, Emperor! those about 
to die salute thee! 


‘Pastor ”’: 
Anchor-ice is a compound word. The rules for 
compounding will be found in the Introduction to 


the Standard Dictionary, pages xv., xvi 





oe. a 2 

Chortles is not a word sanctioned by good usage. 
If “ W. A. 8.” will look on page 1200, Standard 
Dictionary, column 2, nonsense, 7, 


under he will 


find the compound word nonsense-name, n, with 
the explanation that such words as chortle and 
The quotation fol- 
lowing this explanation is illustrative of this class 
| of words. 


similar words are meaningless. 











110 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Christian Leader, London: “ Since the death of Matthew Henry, no one has arisen with the same qualifications 


Sor the work. Joseph Parker will, in the centuries to come, have the same place as Matthew Henry has had in all English- 
speaking lands.” 





Parker’s People’s Bible 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-SEVEN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, over fifteen years ago be- | of genius, and his writings convey to the reader the impres- 
gan one of the greatest of self-imposed tasks of modern times/| sion of inspiration.” Distinct and strong as these words 
—THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE! Indeed, as says a contemporary, | may be, we would call attention to the remarkable fact that 

None more stupendous has ever been undertaken by asingle | the religious and secular press, from the greatest dailies to the 
man than this bold attempt.” Both the secular and religious | village journal, both in Great Britain and America, sustain 
press in America, Great Britain, and the Canadas at once all that we claim and say of him. We have before us no less 
recognized the magnitude of the undertaking, and we are at | than 1229 press notices, clipped by an office boy, from the 
sea for want of space to present the press comments which its | newspapers as they came for the several editorial depart- 
announcement called forth. ments of our house. So enthusiastic are these editorial com- 

‘Without doubt,” says the Chicago Inter Ocean, ‘‘ Dr. | ments on Dr. Parker's work in his ‘‘ People’s Bible,” that we 
Parker is one of the most learned, earnest, and eminent the-| are both perplexed and embarrassed as regards which to use 
ologians upon the earth. Heis not only ascholar, but a man | or exclude. 


The Distinctive and Particular Features of Parker’s People’s Bible. 


It is not a Commentary in the common sense of that reckoning; the Mechanies of Sacrifice ; the Mechanies of In- 
term. Nor is it aseries of sermons. There are no sermons, | tercession; the Mechanics of Purification. To master this 
as such, anywhere in the entire list of twenty-seven volumes. | idea is to get at the higher meaning of all these intricate and 

It is distinctly a Pastoral Commentary. Instead of| costly formalities. So with all the other books. Having 
going minutely through any book verse by verse, the first | discovered the genius or purpose of each, the author then 
object of the author is to discover its governing idea or| elucidates and magnifies it by the strongest illustrative 
principal purpose ; thus :—GENEsIs: A book of Beginnings ; | instances. 

a kind of daybreak book. To grasp this idea is to get a| The purpose, therefore, is pastoral. ‘‘It aims to bring 
thorough insight into thé book of Genesis. Exopus: Phases _all readers under the moral sovereignty of the sacred Book, 
of Providence, showing how the tabernacle of God is with | so as to arm them against temptation, enrich them with 
men upon earth ; a refuge, a judgment, asymbol. To master | solid comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom of God.” 
this idea is to seize the very spirit of the book of Exodus. | Parker's People’s Bible is particularly a work for the use of 
LEviTIcUS: Religious Mechanics: the Mechanies of Sin-| the people. 

We saw them with new eyes. 


Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga.: ‘‘He throws aha< Christian Observer, Louisville: ‘‘ Hissimple and 
fresh light on the Old narratives which we have| Christian Thought, New York: “It is for both | nagencdee the Scriptures makes his work 
known from a child, and often makes us feel as if | People and pastors. Matthew Henry’s Commentary | popular with all classes of Bible students. . ; 
we saw them with new eyes.” is such a book, unapproached in value for spiritual | Coming, asit does, from one of theablest expositors 

| edification until this work of Dr. Parker's came.” of Scripture and most orthodox of divines of our 
Intelligible in the light of our own | age.” 
experience. 








7 a , | 2 » wi lasses of Bible : nts. 
What Dr. Deems said in his paper. | Popular with all classes of Bible students 
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Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia: | 
“Dr. Parker takes the great thoughts of the book | 
and makes them intelligible in the light of our own | 
experiences, and thus we ourselves become the liv- 
ing commentators who give the truest interpreta- 
tions to the thoughts presented.” } 


Most suggestive commentary ever 
attempted. 
Morning Call, San Francisco : “In this remarka- 
ble series of books on the Bible is to be found one of 


the most varied, vivid, and suggestive commentaries | 
ever attempted.” 


Amazed at the versatility and deep 
spiritual penetration, 


Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me: ‘‘ We become 
more and more amazed at the versatility, the deep 
spiritual penetration, rare originality, and sublime 
grasp of the author.” 





Serves to indicate the exhaustless store 
found in the Bible. 


Times, Troy, N. Y.: ‘‘ The work serves to indicate 
the exhaustless store of topical and spiritual instruc- 
tion found in the Bible, a circumstance that proves 
a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the skep- 
tic.” 


Will be surprised to find so much. 


Congregationalist, Boston: ‘There are thou- 
sands of readers, who, after perusing these volumes, | 
will be surprised to fina how much more there is in 
the histories of Genesis than they oer ex- | 
pected. New glimpses of truth will delight them in 
every section of the work.” 


Hard sayings made clear. | 


Golden Rule, Boston: ‘‘Many of the chapters 
in some of the Books of the Bible are ‘ hard sayings,’ 
and the average reader often feels like saying, with 
the disciples of Christ, ‘ who can hear them?’ but 
thése volumes bring out the hidden significance and 
the transcendent beauties clearly and graphically.” 


What a leading Methodist paper says. 


New York Christian Advocate: ‘The plan is 
novel, the matter readable, the spirit scholarly, and 
the whole work will be an immense monument of 
exposition, in which the needs of the daily Bible 
reader as well as of the preacher have had large 
consideration.” 


The highest rank of Biblical expositors. 


Are models, profound, spiritual, 
suggestive. 
Christian Mirror, Portland, Me.: ‘ Dr. Parker's 
| expositions of Scripture are considered models, 
profound, spiritual, and suggestive.” 


The wonderful lens of the author’s genius. 
| Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa.: ‘‘ Many parts of 


| Bible narration which to most people appear as 
| only bold and disconnected outlines, he, through 


_ Universalist, Chicago: ‘‘ His [Dr. Parker's] fer- | the wonderful lens of his genius, sees as exquisitely 


tile conceptions, elegant diction, vigorous logic. apt 
illustrations, delicate touches, versatile applications, 
and pathetic appeals easily place him in the highest 
rank of Biblical expositors.” 


Old Testament becomes as interesting asa 
romance. 


Christian Union (The Outlook), New York: 


|‘*The Old Testament becomes as interesting as a 


romance, and its religious teachings are brought to 
bear upon all the problems and duties of the life of 
to-day under the leadership of Dr. Parker. He 
does not seem to be toying with thetruth, tossing it 
up in one shape and bringing it down in another to 
amuse and astonish, but he simply reads out of it 
the lessons that the ages have not destroyed.” 


‘“ Handfuls of purpose’’ help teachers. | 


Indiana Baptist, Indianapolis: ‘‘ These volumes 
are supplemented by a liberal number of articles, 


entitled, ‘Handfuls of Purpose,’ drawn from the | 


texts and topics, and which are especially prepared 
for the use of teachers.” 


Greatest genius of the XIXth century. 
Northern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y.: 


“Dr. Parker is unquestionably one of the greatest 


geniuses of the nineteenth-century pulpit.” 





finished pictures ; and these with skilled hand he 
reproduces in his pages.” 


fe wonderful aid in Sunday-school work. 


Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: ‘It is a won- 
| derfully rich and copious work for Sunday-school 
teachers.” 

Full of concentrated wisdom. 


Pittsburg Christian Advocate: ‘Parker's 
| People’s Bible is full of concentrated wisdom.” 


| 


Unveils the hidden glories of the old Word. 


Christian Inquirer, New York: “It seems that 

Dr. Parker has attempted, and wondrously suc- 

| ceeded, to unveil the hidden glories of the old Word 
| that we may rejoice and be glad.” 


There is only one Dr. Parker. 


Advance, Chicago: ‘‘ Every passage starts a 
train of copious and picturesque suggestions. There 
is only one Dr. Parker, and there could be only one 
such commentary either in form or matter.” 


Its vivid verbal pictures. 


New York Observer: ‘It might almost be called 
| a pictorial Bible : each chapter is characterized by 
| vivid verbal pictures, profuseness of illustration, 
| literally orientalizing the orientalisms of the Scrip- 
| tures.” 


Price, $1.50 per vol., or $40.50 for the set. Separate vols. sold as well as the entire set. 


The Contents of each volume of the series (twenty-seven volumes) are briefly indicated in the following : 
1. Genesis ; 2. Exodus ; 3. Leviticus— Numbers xxvi.; 4. Numbers xxvii.— | Psalms; 13. Proverbs; 14. Ecclesiastes—Isaiah xxvi.: 15. Isaiah xxvii.— Jere- 
Deuteronomy; 5. Joshua—Judges v.; 6. Judges vi.—I. Samuel xvlii.; | miah xix.; 16 Jeremiah 
7. Samuel, xviii.—I. Kings xiii.; 8. I. Kings xiv.—I. Chronicles ix. 9. I. Chroni- | 21. Mark, Luke, John: 


cles x.—II. Chronicles xx.; 10. II. Chronicles xxi.—Esther; 11. Job; 12. The 


§aFSend for Circular Containing Press Notices in Great Variety, Cut of the Full Set of Volumes, etc. Mailed free on Application. 








xx.—Daniel : 17. Hosea—Malachi ; 18-20. Matthew ; 
22. John. 23-25. Acts; 26. Romans, Corinthians, 


Galatians ; 27. Ephesians—Revelation. 
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Nature, London, England, J. 


been done that has not been done to “make this Dic a. @ SUCCESS. 


READY : 


NE-VOLU ME EDITION. 
TWO. VOLUME EDITION. 


THE LITERARY _DIGEST. 111 


Exclusive Territery Given. 


Norman Lockyer, Editor: * Tt ; passes s the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


500 Readers for Quotations. Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 


24] Editors and Specialists. 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 
its Vocabulary: 

It records by actual count 301,865 vo- 
cabulary terms (exclusive of the appendix, 
which contains 47,468 entries), nearly 214 
times the number to be found in any other 
single-volume dictionary, and 75,000 
more than in any other dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Harvard University: 

Prof. N. 8. Shaler® ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary 
will remain an enduring monument to the labor 
of its editors. I believe that it will come into gen- 
eral use in thiscommunity.”*°—Prof. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody, formerly, also, Editor of Atlantic 
Monthly: ‘ This Dictionary will prove of invaluable 
service, and will last while the English language 
remains essentially unchanged. It may need sup- 
plements, but will not need to be rewritten for three 
or four generations.”* 

A. Conan Doyle, London, England: ‘It has 
become quite a joke with us that we cannot trip up 
this Dictionary. We have several times been sure 
that we would, but have always failed.” 

Edward Everett Hale: “ It is the blessing of 
our breakfast-table.” 

Edmund C, Stedman: ‘‘It is the most inclu- 
sive and scholarly of recent English dictionaries 
in not more than two volumes.” 

William J. Rolfe, Shakespearean Scholar: ‘“‘Un- 
questionably the best one-volume work of its class 
ever issued.” 

University of Michigan : 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law, 
ex-Chairman Interstate Commission: ‘‘This Dic- 
tionary justifies its name—SrTanDARD.” 

The Atheneum, London: “Its vocabulary is 
the most encyclopedic that has ever been compiled. 

. Its treatment of compounds is systematic. . . . 
The editor has achieved a highly creditable measure 
of success.”” 

The London Times: “* 
fully compiled.” 


2. The Scientific Alphabet. 
This alphabet is used in the pronuncia- 

tion of words; it is approved by the Amer- 

ican Philological Association, and by the 


Philological Society of England. 
Oxford University, England: 

Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 
(Oxford) Dictionary: ‘‘ The introduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 
tion of the need of reformed spelling, and Prof. F. A. 
March's editorship of this department is everything 
that could be asked for.”—Prof, A. Sayce: ‘‘It 
will deserve all of the encomia passed upon it.” 

The Literary World, London, England: ‘‘ The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brilliant American school 
of philology.” 

Johns Hopkins University: 

William Hand Browne, Professor of English 
Literature : “Itsurpasses all similar works."—Prof, 
Edw. H. Spieker: “I am pleased with the book 
in every way... .I am already convinced of its 


Well conceived and skil- 











superiority. It deserves to become what it has been 
fittingly named—‘ The Standard Dictionary.’ * 


3. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 
nunciations : 

These have been referred to a com- 
mittee of 50 leading Philologists in the 
English-Speaking World, whose prefer- 
ences have been here indicated, also the 
preferences of all leading dictionaries. 
Yale University: 

Prof. A. M. Wheeler: ‘Clear, concise, accu- 
rate, comprehensive; at once scholarly and popu- 
lar; admirably arranged, easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind.”— Pres. Timothy 
Dwight: ‘I value the Standard Dictionary very 
highly.”—Prof. T. D. Goodell: “ It will certainly 
meet my daily needs better than any other single- 
volume dictionary in existence.” 

New York Herald: ‘“ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Daily Post, Liverpool, England: “It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the literary arts on either side of the At- 
lantic. Itisa monument to American industry no 
less than the Great White City by Lake Michigan.” 

The San Francisco Call: ‘The nineteenth 
century is an encyclopedic age. Its greatest achieve- 
ment is the Encyclopedia Britannica; its greatest 
lexicographic work is undoubtedly the Standard 
Dictionary.” 


4. In Definitions, the ‘Order of 
Usage” has been Followed. 


Smithsonian Institution: 

Dr. G. Brown Goode: “It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
become to concrete things.’ — Prof. George P. 
Merrill: “It was not until I came to consult the 
Standard Dictionary that I realized the immense 
advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the definition of a word and after- 
wards its derivation and synonyms.” 

United States Patent-Office: 

A. G. Wilkinson, Principal Examiner, formerly 
Professor of Languages, University of Missouri: 
“The general arrangement of matter is so vastly 
superior that I can hardly say enough in its praise. 

. Lcongratulate the editors on the most perfect 
dictionary ever made in any language.” 

Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of Parliament 
and Irish Historian: ‘‘A monumental work... . 
Destined to be a conclusive authority for the Eng- 
lish-speaking people for many a generation.” 

G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York 
Tribune: “ A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. .. . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
public.” 

University of Chicago: 

W. C. Wilkinson, Professor of Poetry and Criti- 
cism: ‘An examination of this Dictionary brought 
me under the influence of great enthusiasm of de- 
light, surprise, and admiration. The proprietors 
have achieved a monumental success. My confident 
impression is that the editors have produced the 
STaNDARD DICTIONARY.” 











5. Conservative, yet Aggres- 
sively Right, along Lines of 
Spelling Reform. 


Cambridge University, England: 

Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymologist and 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon: “A spelling reform in 
the English language is certain to come, and Dr. 
March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside 
over this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 
Prof, J. E. Sandys: ‘It is an admirable work, 
and deserves to become famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

Brown University: 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President: ‘‘It is an 
out-and-out new product, and not, like our old dic- 
tionaries, the result of patching and amendment, 
little by little, the different pieces often added by 
many, many minds.” 


Dr. J. W. Palmer, of Editorial Staff of the 
Century Dictionary: ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that 
the Standard Dictionary is triumphantly the best of 
all English word-books ; that in its surprising com- 
pleteness and accuracy it is without a peer.” 


Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: “ It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 


Prof. T. W. Hunt, Professor of English, Prince- 
ton: ‘ Will be the English people's word-book.” 

Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL: “Every 
promise made by the publishers has been fully re- 
deemed. It is, indeed, a grand book.” 
Amherst College: 

Prof. Julius H. Seelye, ex-President: ‘It is 
worthy of its name, and I congratulate the editors 


upon having so successfully attained their very high 
ideal.” 


Julius H. Ward, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Daily Herald; “It is a great and joyous sur- 
prise which I have experienced in studying the 
Standard Dictionary and trying to reach an estimate 
of its merits. I feel asif I had discovered one of the 
new agencies by which people are to be educated 
and the world is to be lifted. I had noidea that the 
editors were doing such a good piece of work. It 
seems to me that they have produced a dictionary 
which must take immediate rank as the best work- 
ing dictionary for busy people on a large scale that 
has yet been produced.” 

Journal of Education, Boston: “It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore. .. . It challenges criticism and com- 
mands admiration.” 

The St. James’s [Gazette] Budget, London, 
Eng.: ‘‘ Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 
too highly.” 

Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the systematic COMPOUNDING OF 
worDs; the “LOCATING” QUOTATIONS; SYSTEMATIC 
GrouPine Of allied terms; unequaled treatment of 
SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, ALSO Of PREPOSITIONS; 
definitions by DEFINITIVE STATEMENTS rather than 
by synonyms; the placing of the APPENDIX UNDER 
SINGLE ALPHABET ; indication whether the mura. 
LETTER of a word is a capital or small ; a sTANDARD 
of cotors; splendid COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS by 
Prang and others, etc., etc. 


SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $14. TWO-VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $17. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 





densia. cheap, aiective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 


copies from typewriting. No washing 


required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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® 
Coughing. 

For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 


Scott’ 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 
Any Condition of Wasting. 

Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. AliDruggists. 60c.and $1. 














THE 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Vill. and IX. 


OF THE 


LITERARY DIGEST 


EaCH WITH Full and Copious Indexes, 
tastefully and substantially bound in 
cloth; Gold Stamps on back, ete. Some 
copies left. Price, per volume, $4.00; car- 
riage free. 

Vol. VIII., 690 pp., contains the 
weekly numbers from November, 1893, 
to April, 1894, inclusive. 

Vol. IX., 780 pp., contains the weekly 
numbers from May to October, ’94, inel. 

No better compendium of the thought 
and research of the entire civilized 
world, as presented in the periodical 
literature of all countries, in all depart- 
ments of human life and knowledge, 
covering the periods named, is any where 
obtainable. 

Bound volumes of THE LITERARY 
DIGEST aptly supply the center-table, 
make most desirable gift-books, are a 
valuable acquisition to any library, and 
contain matter of interest and value for 
all classes of readers. 


Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. 


Publishers, THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


30 LAFAYETTE PLace, NEw YorKE. 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 














